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CHAPTER I 

Dante la bis Times 

1. Btfort and after Bencvento 

Fops and Empeior. — The twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries include the laat and moat familiw portions of 
the Middle Ages. It is the period of chitalry, of the 
crusades and of romance, of scholastic philosophers and 
ProTengal troubadours ( the period which saw the develop- 
ment of Gothic architecture, the rise of the Franciscan and 
Dominican orders, the elevation of Catholic theology into 
a system. The Dante student may, perhaps, read these 
two centuries as a vast historical poem, in which mankind's 
two divinely appointed guides according to the Dantesque 
conception^-the successor of Peter and the successor of 
Cxsar^are engaged in deadly conflict, and in which dimly 
discerned phantoms of Charlemagne and Hlldebrand are 
the heroei : — 

'Obtervt jou I quit one WDikmaa mil you ctutch 
AoDther, letling both their tnini go by — 
The uton out of either'i policy, 
Hcinricb, an thii hanil, Otho, Birbirou, 
Cirn' the three ii 
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i Rami 



The three dark 
brand, 'between the two that 
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form the prologue. The poem, if we may caJl it so, 
opeoB in February 1076, when Roland of Parma bore to 
-^ Gregory m the defiance of Henry iv ; it cloaca in 
February 1166, on the plains of Grandella near Bene- 
vento, when Charles of Anjou, the brother of St. Louis 
and the Church's champion, defeated Manfredi of Sicily, 
the SOD of Frederick 11 and representative of the imperial 
cause, and the legate of Pope Clement refused Christian 
burial 10 the fallen king ( Purg. iii. 1 24- 131). An 
-y- epilogue would bring ub down to the Jubilee of Boniface viii 
in 1 300, soon to be followed by the exile of the Papacy. 

Triumpli of France. — This battle of Benevenio marks 
an epoch in Italian history. It ended for the time the 
struggle between the Roman PontiFs and the German 

•- C^sars ; it initiated the new strife between the Papacy 
and the royal house of France. Henceforth the old ideal 
significance of ' Guelf ' and ' Ghibelline,' as denoting 
adherents of Church and Empire respectively, becomes lost 
in the local conflicts of each Italian province and city. 
j, The imperial power was at an end in Italy ; but the Popes, 
by calling in this new foreign aid, had prepared the way 
for the humiliation of Pope Boniface at Anagni and the 
corruption of Avignon. The fall of the silver eagle from 
Manfredl's helmet before the golden lilies on Charles's 
Standard may be taken as synibolica!. The preponderance 
in Italian politics had passed back from Germany to 

-f^ France j the Influence of the house of Capet was sub- 
stituted" for the overthrown authority of the Eraperor 

^ {Purg. XX. 43, 44). Three weeks after the battle Charles 
entered Naples in triumph. King of Apulia and Sicily; an 
Angevin dynasty was established upon the throne of the 
most potent state of Italy. 

Af t, and Letters. — And in Italian Uterature, also, a 

V new epoch commences. Hitherto Sicily, Tr'macria terra, 

J, had been the chief seat of Italian culture. Its poets had 
almost ffven to Italy a literary language. 'The Sicilian 
rsraacular,' writes Dante in hU Dc Vulgan Elnqumtlii, 
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' Beemo to haTc gained a renown beyond the others ; for 
whatever Italiana produce in poetry is called Sicilian, and 
we find that many native poets have sung weightily.' Thii 
he ascribes to the fostering influence of the imperial rule of 
the house of Suabia : 'Those illustrious heroes, Frederick 
Cxsar and his well - begotten Manfredi, showing their 
nobility and rectitude of soul, as long as fortune lasted, 
followed human things, disdaining the bestial ; wherefore 
the noble in heart and endowed with graces strove to 
cleave to the majesty of such great princes ; so that, in their 
time, whatever the excellent among Italians brought forth 
first appeared at the court of these great sovereigns. And, 
because the royal sent was Sicily, it came about that what- 
ever our predecessors produced in the vernacular is called 
Sicilian ' {^V. E.'i. 12), The house of Anjou made Naples ■ 
their capital, and treated Sicily as a conquered jirovince. 
After Benevento the literary centre of Italy shifted from < 
Palermo to the republican cities, Florence and Bologna. 
At Bologna, within the next eight years, St. Thomas 1 
Aquinas published the first and second parts of the Summa 
Thtologica i and the poetry of the first great singer of ^ ■* 
modern Italy, Guido Guinicelli [Par^- xxvi. 97, 112), 
rose to spiritual heights undreamed of in the older schools, 
in his splendid ode on Love and true Nobility: 'Within 
the gentle heart Love shekets him.' And, in the sphere 
of the plastic arts, these were the years that saw the last 
triumphs of Niccold Pisano, ' the Father of Sculpture to 
Italy,' and the earliest masterpieces of Cimabue, the teacher 
of Giotto (Purg. xi. 94-96), the shepherd boy who came 
from the fields to free ItaUan painting from Byzantine 
fetters, and who ' developed an artistic language which was 
the true expression of the Italian national character.' 

1. Danlc'i ChiUhoBi! and Adolescence 
Eirth uid family.— Dante Aiia\v\et\, vii Xv.^X.Moax^'"^ 
AlagberH, was bota at Florence vn \»6v V**^"^^^ ^ 
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latter part of May, some nine months before the battle of 
Benevento. Hia father, Messer Alighiero di Beltincione di 
Alighiero, came of an ancient and honourable family of that 
section of the city named from the Porta San Piero. 
Although Guelfs, the Alighieri probably came of the 
same stock as the Eliaei, decadent nobtes of supposed 
Roman descent, who took the Ghibelline side in the days 
of Frederick n, when the city was first involved in these 
factions after the murder of young Buondelmonte in her 
'last peace' in IJ15 {Par. xvi. 136-I47). Among the 
warriors of the Cross, in the Heayen of Mars, Dante meets 
his great-great-grandfather Cacciaguida. Born in 1090 or 
1091, Cacciaguida married a wife from the valley of the Po 
{probably Ferrara or Parma), Aldighiera degli Aldighieri, 
was knighted by Conrad ni, and died in battle against the 
infidels. None of Cacciaguida's descendants had attained 
to any distinction in the Republic, excepting Brunetto di 
Bellincioue, Dante's uncle, who fought for the Guelfs at 
Montaperti in 1160, where he was in charge of the Car- 
Tocc'w, the battle-car and rallying point of the army. 
Besides Cacciaguida and his son Aldighiero, or Alighiero, 
who was the first to bear the name, and who is said by his 
father to be still in the purgatorial terrace of the proud 
(/"ar. XV. 91-96), the only other member of the family 
introduced into the Divine Comedy is Geri del Bello, a 
grandson of the elder Alighiero and cousin of Dante's 
father, a sower of discord and a murderer {Inf. xxix, 
13-36), whose violent and well-deserved death had not yet 
been avenged. 

The Florentine Eepublic— As far as Florence was 
concerned, the real strife of Guelfs and Ghibellines was a 
struggle for supremacy, first without and then within the 
city, of a democracy of merchants and traders, with a 
military aristocracy of partly Teutonic descent, who were 
gradually being deprived of their territorial and feudal 
fway, which they had held nominally from the Emperor 
in the comtry districts of Tuscany. WAub^ tt.« ^art^ 
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Dsmes were iirst introduced into Florence in ill j, the 
struggle had virtually commenced after the death of the 
great Countess Matilda in 1115; and had resulted id a 
regular and constitutional advance of the power of the 
People, interrupted by a few intervals. It was in one of 
these intervals that Dante was born. The popular govern- -s: 
ment (^Primo Popolo) which had been eetabUshed on the 
death of Frederick 11 in 1250, after a victorious course 
often years, had been overthrown in 1260 by the disastrous 
battle of Montaperti, ' the havoc and the great slaughter, 
which dyed the Arbla red' {Inf. x. 85, 86). The ^ 
patriotism of Farinata degli Uoerti saved Florence from 
total destruction, but all the leading Guelf families were 
driven out, and the government remained in the power of 
a despotic Ghibelline aristocracy, under Manfredi's vicar, 
flupported by German raercenariea. When Manfredi 
fell, the Ghibelline nobles, after an ineffectual attempt to ■- 
come to terras with the great Guilds, were expelled from 
Florence, together with the German troops, on St. 
Martin'* Day, November nth, r266; and the Guelf 'f 
exiles, who had fought under the Papal banner at Bene- 
venio, returned. 

The new government, the 'fourth constitution of the ' 
Republic,' although nnder the suzerainty of Charles of 
Anjou, was even more democratic than the Primo Popolo. 
There was a central administration of twelve Ancients, 
with a council of a hundred ' good men of the people with- 
out whose deliberation no great thing or expenditure could 
be done' (Vtllam, vii. 17). Then came the Captain of ' 
the People with his two councils ; and then the Podestii 
with a special council, and the general council of the 
Commune. Both Captain and Podesta were alien nobles, 
and the latter wat appointed by King Charles as long as 
his auzerainly lasted. The great Guilds had their own 
councils, aod their consuls or rectors, while etjtcxaJA^ ■jhsri- 
ejaied with the iwo councils of the Ci^aato, -wm^ wsw.'sivm*^ 
admitted to thoie of the Podea^ \ the ndo\e* •«««. e-».0»s>i^ 
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I PodpBta and the general council of the Commune. 

V The defeat of young Conradin, grandson of Frederick ii, 
at Tagltaeozzo ic 1268, followed by his judicial murder 
{Parg. XX. 68), confirmed the triumph of the Guelfe and 
the power of Charles in Italy. In Florence the Ghibellinei 
had become a small minority. A newly constituted organ- 
isation, the Parte Guelfa or ' Guelf Society,' perBecuted 
them and managed confiscated property. The fiiture 
conflict lay between the new Goelf aristocracy and the 
burghers and people, between the Grandi and the Papolani; 
the magnates in their palaces and towers, associated into 
societies and groups of families, surrounding themselves 
with retainers and swordsmen, but always divided among 
themselves; and the people, 'very fierce and hot in lord- 
ship,' as Villani says, artisans and traders ready to ruiih out 
from stalls and workshops to follow the standards of iheir 
Arts or Guilds in defence of liberty. In the year after the 
House of Suabla ended with Conradin upon the scaffold, 
the Florentines took partial vengeance for Montaperti at • 
the battle of Colle di VaJ d'Elsa [Purg. xiu. 115-120), 
where the Sienese were routed and Provenzano Salvani 
killed. It is said to have been Provenzano Salvani who 
in the great Ghibelline council at Empoli had proposed 
that Florence should be destroyed. 
-J. J Dante's Boyhood. — It is not clear how Dante came ta 
be born in Florence, since he gives us to understand {Inf. \ 
X.. 46-50) that his family were fiercely adverse to the 
Ghibellines and would naturally have been in exile until | 

^ the close of iz66. Probably his father, who seems to 
have been a notary, was of too little mark to be molested. 
A certain loneliness was Dante's lot from the beginning. ' 
He possibly never knew his mother, Donna Bella, who I 
died soon after his birth. Her family is not known, 
though it has been suggested that she may have been the 
daughter of DuranK di Scolaio degli Abati. Alighiero 
niarried agxia, Lapa di ChiaritBimo C\alMftv, xi« As(4^'u« 
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of a prominent Guelf popolano ; by thie second marriage \^ 
he had a son, Francesco, and two daughters, Taoa, who 
married Lapo Riccomanoi, and another, whoee name is cot 
known, but who afterwards married Leone Poggi. Danle 
never mentions his mother nor his father, whom he also 
lost in boyhood, in any of his works [excepting such 
indirect references as Inf. viii. 45, and Can-v. i. 13) ; bul . 
in the l^ita Nuova a ' young and gentle lady, who wai 
indeed of my very near kindred,' ap])earfl watching by the 
poet in his iUnese. In the loveliest of his early lyrics she is 
described as — 

'Adama ami ili gentjluic Dminc,' 

which RoBsetti renders — 

' Eicceding rich ia hnmiD iToipathiEi.' 
This girl, who from the context would seem litde more n 
than a child, ia probably one of these two stepsisters ; and 
it is tempting to infer from Dante's words that a tender 
affecUoo existed between him and her. It was from 
Dante's nephew, Andrea Poggi, that Boccaccio obtained 
some of his information concerning Dante, and it would be 
pleasant to thick that Andrea's mother is the heroine of this 
ode {F.N. 23}. 

Sources. — Our sources for Dante's biography, in addi- 
tion to his own works, are primarily a short chapter in 
the Chronicle of his neighbour Giovanni VilSani, the little 
treatise of Boccaccio, Filippo Villani's quite unimportant 
work at the end of the fourteenth century, and the far more 
reliable life by Leonardo Bruni in the fifteenth century. In 
addition we have a few scanty hints given by the early 
commentators on the Divina Cammedia, and a very few 
documents. It is obviously next to impossible to distinguish 
between what is literal fact, and what is either allegory or 
poetical embellishment in Dante's account of himself; and, 
indeed, the traditional biography of Dwi^;i\'ii.\aw^^"«^ 
ofmin^ycdcruth and fiction whkh can. VaTa-j'we -iwas^i^ 
For thit, Boccaccio's gossip and t\\t«>T\«:as«\ei»-^e«S!'^*^'' 

[„ . s^m 
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than the baEeless conjectures and dogmatic assertions of 
Carlo Troya in the present century. The more salutary, 
if !es» attractive, tendency of contemporary Dante criticiam 
is to question everything, however tempting, which is not 
supporied bydefinite evidence. 

Beatrice. — Although Leonardo Bruni rebukes Boccaccio, 
' our Boccaccio that most sweet and pleasant man,' for 
having lingered so long over Dante's love affaire, still the 
story of Dante's first love remains the one salient feature of 
his youth and early manhood. We may surmise from the 

~^ Fila Nucva that at the end of his eighteenth year, pre- 
sumably in May 1183, Dante became enamoured of the 
glorious lady of his mind, Beatrice, who had fiist appeared 
to him as a child in her ninth year, nine years before. It 
is flot quite certain whether Beatrice was her real name or 
one beneath which Dante conceals her idenlily ; assuredly 
she was ' Beatrice,' the giver of blessing, to him and through 
him to all lovers of the noblest and fairest things in litera- 

-( ture. Tradition, following Boccaccio, has identified her 
with Beatrice, the daughter of Folco Portinari, a wealthy 
Florentine who founded the hospital of S. Maria Nuova, 
and died in 1189 (cf. K N. 2%). Folco's daughter is 
shown by her father's will to have been the wife of Simone 
del Bardi, a rich and noble banker. This has been con- 
firmed by the recent discovery that, while the printed com- 
mentary of Dante's son Pletro upon the Divine Comedy 
hardly suggests that Beatrice was a real woman at all, 
several Mss. of what may possibly be a recension by Pietro 
of his own work contain a distinct statement that the lady 
raised to fame in Dante's poem was in very fact Beatrice 
Portinari. Nevertheless, there are still found critics 
who see in Beatrice not a real woman, but a mystically 

; exalted ideal of womanhood; while Dr. Scartazzini seems 

to hold (or at least did so in the second edition of his 

Danlologia, 1894) that the woman Dante loved was an 

mrkoowB FJorentine maiden, who would have been bis wife 

&ie /or her untimely death. ThU can ^latdX'j V* AeiiceA 
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from the Ftla Nuova ; in its noblest passages the woman of 
Dante's worship is scarcely regarded as an object that can 
be poBseseed ; death has not robbed htrn of ao expected 
beatitude, but all the world of an earthly miracle. But 
although it was in the fullest correspondence with medixTal 
ideals and fashions that chivalrous love and devotion should 
be directed by preference to a married woman, there ii 
clearly discernible in the yita Nuava a spirilual crisis, 
when Dante crushes the earthly element out of his love and ^ 
resolves to seek his beatitude in the words that praise his 
lady, possibly when events showed that any more natural 
beatitude was unattainable. 

Poetry, Friendship, Study. — Already at the age of '^ 
eighteen Dante was a poet : ' I had already seen for my- 
self the art of saying words in rhyme' [F. N. 3), It was on 
the occasion of his innamoramcnio that he wrote the first of '}. 
his sonnets that has been preserved to us, in which he 
demands an explanation of a dream from 'all the faithfiU of 
Lore.' The new poel was at once recognised. Among i 
the many answers came a sonnet from the most famous 
Italian lyrist then living, Guido Cavalcanti, henceforth 
to be the first of Dante's friends: 'And, indeed, it wai 
when he learned that I was he who had sent those rhymes 
to him that our friendship commenced ' (cf. Inf. X. 60). 
In this same year, 1183, Dante's name first occurs In a 
document concerning some business transactions as his late 
fiither's heir. 

There are no external events recorded in Dante's life 
between 1183 and 1289. Boccaccio represents him as * 
devoted to study. He certainly owed much to the paternal 
advice of the secretary of the Republic, the philosopher \ 
"Brunetto Latini : ' For in my memory is fixed, and now 
goes to my heart, the dear, kind, paternal image of you, 
when in the world, hour by hour, you taught me how man 
makes himself eternal' (Inf. xv. Si). Of ti* ■g«^-a.t ^ 
maturity in art, the lyrics of die Vxta NutTOa\«.-*i '*'*'?**>_^ 
■ '. show* AaJ. Vve \.ai ft-^^*^ '^ ^ 
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poeu as well as the new singers of Provence and Italy, had 
already dipped into tcholastic philosophy, and was not 
unacquainted with Aristotle. At the same time, Leooardo 
Bruni was obviously right in describing Dante as nol 
severing himself from the world, but excelling In every 
- youthful exercise ; and it would seem from the Fila Numia 
that, in spite of his supreme devotion for Beatrice, there 
were other Florentine damsels who moved his heart for a 

, time. Dante speaks of ' a friend whom I counted as 
second unto mc in the degrees of friendship,' and who was 

, united by very near kinship to Beatrice {V. N. 33). Those 
who identify Dante's Beatrice with the daughter of Messer 
Folco suppose that this second friend was one of her three 
brothers, probably Manetto Portinari, to whom a sonnet of 
Guido's may have been addressed. Casella the musician, 
and Lapo Gianni the poet, are mentioned with alfectlon 
in the Purgalorio (Canto ii.), and in one of Dante's 
sonnets (xxxti.) respectively. Cino da Pistoia, like Caval- 
canti, seems to have answered Dante's dream ; their friend- 
ship was perhaps at present mainly confined to exchanging 
poems. Boccaccio and Benvenuto da Imola speak of an 
early visit of Dante's to the universities of Bologna and 
Padua, which is scarcely probable at this epoch of his life. 
He may possibly have served in some cavalry expedition to 
check the harrying parties of Arelines in 1188 j for, when 
war broke out in Tuscany in his twenty-lifth year, it found 
Dante ' no novice in arms,' as a fragment of one of his lost 
■letters puts it, noti fandullo net!' armi. 

Popular Govemment. — Twenty years had now passed 
since the victory of Colle di Val d'Elsa in H69. Great 
changes had taken place in the meanwhile. Popes 
Gregory i and Nicholas m had attempted to restore 
some of the exiled Ghibeliines to Florence, and to re- 
concile the Guelf magnates among themselves. Cardinal 
Latino de' Frangipani in 1280 had established a peace by 
which some GhibeJIineg were allowed a share in the 
sdmiaiBCratha, the tweJre Anc'ientB ^srin^ tei^Wei V^ 
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fourtecD 'good men,' eight Guelfs and six Ghibellmea. 
But ihe city remained strenuously Guelf. Nicholas [[i 
had deprived King Charles of the officeB of Senator of 
Rome and Vicar Imperial, had allowed Rudolph of 
Hapaburg to establish a vicar in Tuscany, and possibly 
prepared the way for the Sicilian Vespers {Inf. xix. 99, 
Par. riii. 73]. la iz8i the Sicilians rose, massacred 
Charles's adherents, and received as their king Peter of 
Aragon, the husband of Manfredi's daughter Constance 
{Purg. iii. 143). The hitherto united kingdom of Naples 
and Sicily, which had been the heritage of the imperiaJ 
Suabians from the Norman heroes of the house of Haute- 
ville, was thus divided between a French and a Spanish 
line of kings (Par. xx. 63). In the same year a peacefiJ 
revolution took place in Florence. Instead of the Fourteen, 
the government was put into the hands of the Priora of 
the Arts or Guilds, who, associated with the Captain, were 
henceforth recognised as the chief magistrates of the 
Republic, composing the Signoria, during the two montliB 
for which they were elected to hold office. Their num- 
ber, after the first, was normally six ; both granJi and 
papolani were at first eligible, provided the former left 
their order by enrolling themselves in one of the Guilds. 
A thorough organisation of these Guilds, ihe Arsi maggiori 
and Arii minori, secured the administration in the hands of 
the trading classes. But, while the central government of 
the Republic was thus entirely popular, the magnates still 
retained control over the captains of the Guelf Society, 
with their two councils, and exerted considerable influence 
upon the Podesta, always one of their own order and an 
alien, in whose councils they still sat. 

Battle of Campaldlno. — A period of prosperity and -f- 
rictofy followed for Florence. The crushing defeat in- 
flicted upon Piaa by Genoa at the great navaJ batde of 
Meloria io 1 184 was mucli to her advama^c \ a» >«wi -i^ii 

1«p», the decline of the AngcVm ^■^m it^Et **: -^.e^*^ 
*— r ofAragott't Heel (.Purg. ».. ^si^■ C«»»>** '^ 
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the ' cripple of Jerusalem,' who succeeded his father as 
king of Naplee, was a less formidable suzerain. On June 
'- nth, ii8g, the Tuscan Ghibellines were utterly defeated 
by the FloreDtines aod their allies at the battle of Campal- 
dino. According to Leonardo Bruni — and there seems 
no adequate reason for rejecting his testimony — Dante was 

/ present, 'fighting valiantly on horseback in the front rank,' 
apparently among the I 50 who volunteered for the front 
as feSlari, amongst whom was Vieri de ' Cerchi, who 
was later to acquire more dubious reputation in politics. 
Bruni states that in a letter Dante draws a plan of the 
fight j and he quotes what seems to be a fragment of 
another letter, written later, where Dante speaks of 'the 
battle of Campaldino, in which the GhibelHne party was 
almost utterly destroyed and undone ; where I found myself, 
no novice in arms, and where I had much fear, and in the 
end very great gladness, by reason of the varying chances 
of that battle.' 

Dante probably took part in the subsequent events of 
the campaign ; the wasting of the Aretine territory, the 
unsuccessful attack upon Arezzo, the surrender of the 
Pisan fortress of Caprona. 'Thus once I saw the footmen, 
who marched out under treaty from Caprona, fear at 
seeing themselves among so many enemies' (/n/l xxi. 
94-96). There appears to be a direct reference to his 
personal experiences of the campaign in the opening of 
Inferno xxii. : ' I have seen ere now horsemen moving 
camp and commencing the assault, and holding their 
muster, and at times retiring to escape : coursers have I 
seen upon your land, Aretines ! and seen the march of 
foragers, the shock of tournaments and race of jousts, now 
with trumpets and now with bells, with drums and castle 
signals.' He has sung of Campaldino in peculiarly pathetic 
strains in Canto v. of the Purgaiorio. On the lower slopes 
of the Mountain of Purgation wanders the soul of Buonconte 
da Montefehro, who led the Aretine cavalry, and whose 

iodjr waa never foaad ; mortally wounded uA tM«a!i.tn Vsi 
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all, he had ditd gasping out the name of Mary, uid his 
Gio73nna had forgotten even to pray for his soul. 

Death of Beatrice. — After these triumphs, in spite of 
internal dissensions, there were great festivities in Florence. 
The mouth of May of the following year, 1290, waa 
celebrated with more than usual gaiety. On the Feast of 
St. John more than a thousand persona, dressed in white, 
paraded the streets, guided by the ' Lord of Love.' But ^ 
on June 9th, 01 June 19th, according to the reading 
adopted of a passage in the Plla Nuova (F. A^. jo), 
Beatrice died ; and Dante lifts up his voice with the 
Prophet: 'How doth the city sit solitary that was full of 
people! How is she become as a widow- she that waa 
great among the nations.' 



3. jifttr the Dtath of Bealrice 

^ losophic Beftige.—It is not easy to get a yery 

definite idea of Dante's private life during the next ten 
years. With the completion of the Vita Nuova, shortly 
after Beatrice's death, an epoch closes in his life, as in his 
work. From the Canvwia it would appear that in his 
sorrow Dante took refiige in the study of the De Consola- 
liane Pbiloiophia of Boethius and Cicero's De Amkltia ; that 
he frequented 'the schools of the religious and the dia- ' 
putations of philoaO]>herB,' where he became deeply en- 
amoured of Philosophy. 1 Cino da Pistoia addresaed to 
him an exceedingly beautiful canzone, conaoling him for 
the loss of Beatrice, bidding him take comfort ia the 
contemplation of her glory among the saints and Angels of 
Paradise, where she is praying to God for her lover's 
peace. Thia poem is quoted years later by Dante himself 

' Thil pauige, Ceirv. 11. 13, itout the reVigvont QT4tt*,^.QW:'Cw:\ ■«'*^ 
the calling tviy of the cord, hf. iv\. lod, ■ftr'tvi^s W»rt.i,4 -emNKW^*- 
Ihil Diate once inCeoded to become a PtBticwtMi. 



io the secood book of the Dt Vulgari Ehqumtia (ii, 6), 
where he couples it with his own caczooe — 

*AmaT che nclb mcnte mi ngiani,' 

' Lore that in my mind discourees to me,' with which 
Casella consoles the penitent spirits upon the shore of 
Purgatory : ' The amoroQS chant which was wont to quiet 
all my deaires.' 
., Aberrations. — It would seem, however, that oeither the 
memory of Beatrice nor his philosophical devotion kept 
Dante from falling into what he afterwards came to regard 
as a moraUy unworthy life. Tanio giu caddi, ' so low he 
fell' [Purg. XXX. 136). It is almost impossible to hold, 
as Witte and Scattazzini would have us do, that the 
poignant reproaches, which Beatrice addresses to Dante 
when he meets her on Lethe's banks, are connected merely 
with intellectual errors, with culpable neglect of Theology 
or speculative wanderings from revealed truth, for there is 
00 trace of anything of the kind in any of Dante's writings 
at any period of his career. The dark wood in which he 
wandered, led by the world and the flesh, was thai of 
sensual passion and moral aberration for a while from the 
light of reason and the beauty of righteousness. 
^ Friendship with Foiese Dona,ti. — About this time 
Dante seems to have become intimate with the great 
Dorati family, whose houses were in the same district of 
the city. Corso di Simone Donati, a turbulent and am- 
bitious spirit, had done heroically at Campaldino, and was 
now intent upon having his own way in the state. A close 
and familiar friendship united Dante with Corso'a brother 
Forese, a sensual man of pleasure. Six sonnets inter- 
changed between these two friends, though almost certainly 
authentic, do little credit to either. ' If thou recall to 
tntnd, ' Daote says to Forese in the sixth terrace of 
J'urgatoij, 'what thoa wast with me and 1 wa& Sivrh ^.kee, 
'Ac present memory will still be grvevoMs' l,Purj. ■». ■' 
"X/. Whether from this friendaWp VftU Ymmc o^ 
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other cause, there seems to have ariBen a misunderstanding 
between Dante and Guido Cavalcanti, to whom he had 
dedicated his first book (f. N. ji). In a famous sonnet ^. 
Guido rebukes Dante ibr his altered mode of life, la vil 
taa vita ; and Guido, the sceptical member of Dante's circle, 
would probably hare regarded unauthorised speculation or 
neglect of Theology as highly praiseworthy. Forese died 
in July 1 196 ; the author of the Ollimo Commcnto, who ' 
wiote circa 1334, and professes to hare known the divine 
poet, tells UB that Dante induced Forese when on his death- 
bed to repent and receire the last sacramenia. 

LoTes, Uaxria^e, and Debts, ^Several rery striking 
love poems, written for a lady whom Dante representfl 
under rarious stony images, and whose name may possibly 
hare been Pietra, are frequently assigned to this period of 
Dante's life, but may possibly have been written in the 
early days of his exile. From other lyrics and sonnets^ 
we dicnw discern that several women may have crossed 
Danie'shfe now and later, of whom nothing can be known. 
Some ume before IZ97 Dante married Gemma di Manetto '*• 
Donati, a distant kinswoman of Corso and Forese. In the 
ParaSsQ, xvi. iig, Dante refers with complacency to his 
wife's ancestor, Ubertino Donati, Manetto's great-grand- 
father, whose family pride scorned any alliance with the 
Adimari. The marriage is generally believed to have been . 
an unhappy one, but there seem no adequate grounds for 
the very hard things that many students of Dante have said 
against his wife. It is however certain that, although 
Gemma bore Dante four children, Jacopo, Pietro, Antonia, " 
and Beatrice, she did not share his exile, and was still living > 
in 1331. During these years, between 1293 and 1300^^ 
Dante was contracting debts which altogether amounted to ' 
a rcry large sum, but which were cleared off fewa *«- 
poet's estate after his death. 
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4. Daalt't politUid ^* ^^^H 

, Election of Boniface VIII. — Upon the abdication ot 
Celestinc v, Cardinal Benedetto Gaietaoi was made Pope 
on ChrifitmaB Eve 1294, under the title of Boniface viii 
(Inf. xix. 52-57), an event ominoua for Florence and for 
■- Dante. Although canonised by the Church, there is little 
doubt that St. Celeatine ia the first soul met by Dante in 
the vestibule of Hell ; Colui [he fece per villa la gran rifiuio 
{Inf. iii. 58-63), 'He who made from cowardice the great , 



, Glano della Bella. — Florence had just confirmed the 
democratic character of her constitution by the reforms of 
Giano della Bella, a noble who had identified himself with 1 

V the popular cause {Par. Kvi. 132). By the Ordinance*! 
of Justice in 1 293 stringent provisions were enacted against ) 
the nobles, who since Campaldino had grown peculiarly | 
aggressive towards the people and factious against each 
other. They were henceforth more rigorously excluded 
_! from the Priorate ; severe penalties were exacted for 
olFences against fopalani ', and, in order that these ordin- 
ances should be carried out, a new magistrate, the Gon- 
faloniere di Giustizia or Standard-bearer of Justice, was 
added to the Signoria to hold office like the Priors for two 
months in rotation from the different districts of the city. 
The third of these standard-bearers was Dino Compagni, 
who is generally believed to be really the auihor of the 
' Chronicle that bears his name. Giano della Bella was 
meditating the comjiletion of his work by depriving the 
captains of the Guelf Society of their power and resources, 
when a riot, in which Corso Donati played a prominent 
part, caused his overthrow in March 129;. By his fall 
the government remained in the hands of the rich burghers. 
First StopB in Political Life. — In this same year 1195, 
the first year of the pontificate of Boniface viii, Dante Ali- 

- gbhrl entered poJiticaJ life. On July 6th he spoke in the 
General Council of the Commune, in B\j^^t\. ol twiKA 
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_ On December T4ih he voted la 1 

t the CoDBuls of the Arts, having already 

" to the Art of Physiciana and Apo- 

'anuary ijra, IZ96, the Pope inaugurated "-j' 

I policy towards the Republic, by address- 

■ » the Podesta, Captain, Ancients, Priots 

F the Arts, to the Council and the Com- 

; {purposely ignoring the new office of 

After denouncing in unmeasured terms the | 

^0^ that 'rock of scandal,' Giano della Bella, 

] the prudeoce of the Florentines in ex- 

! Pope, hearing that certain persons are 

call, utterly forbids anything of the 

icence from the Holy See, under 

i interdict. The Pope 

k great and special affection for Florence, 

■ devoted to God and the Apostolic See. 

well,' says Shakespeare's King Henry, 

t with a village of it ; I will have it all 

^ccio, and others in his steps, have 1 
' d Dante's influence in the politics of tl 

3 doubt that from the om 
ttitude in direct opposition to all lawless- 
hiUance to any externa! interference in 
Wi, whether from Rome, Naples, or France. 
Tof Charles 11, Carlo Martello, whom t 
and with good cause' (Par. viii. 55) 
it to Florence in the spring of 1195, had died 
■; and his father was harassing the Florentines 
Ito carry on the Sicilian war. Dame gave his 
"e. Council of the Hundred on June 5th, 1296. 
1.1300 (not 1199, as hitherto su^yiwi'^,\wi 
•ador 10 San Gemlgtiatio ui a^viwai^c *i'>^ ■* 
I to be held for ihe ^i-^w n't. <^e.w»t* 
I fAe Gueli" L eague of T uacav.^ * ^^?^ « '' v*^JSi« 
feo send representatives, ftw^ AieaiT '"'^ 
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cloud which loomed on the horizoa had burst upon the 
Republic on May Day 1300. 

, Blacks and WMtes. — The new division which was to 

' deTSBtate Florence originated in the feud between two noble 
families, the Donati and the Cerchi, headed respectively by 
two of the heroes of Campaldino, Corso Donati and Vieri 

(_ de' Cerchi. The former, the more aristocratic faetior, 
hated by the burghers and admired by the populace, were 
all powerful in the councils of the Guelf Society. The 

^ latter, more wealthy, and of originally low origin, were 
influential among the Florentine merchants and opposed to 
. Tiolent or daring measures. As far as either party can be 
said to have had political motives, the Cerchi and their 
allies represented in a modified form the party of Giano 
della Bella and the Ordinances of Justice, and therefore 
drew closer to the Priors and the constitutional government 
of the Commune, but wished to make the administration 
less exclusive. Guido Cavalcanti and the more moderate 

• spirits adhered to the Cerchi ; while Corso Donati, who 
was Guide's personal foe, was high in favour with the 
- ^ Pope. The names Neri and Bianchi, Black Guelfs and 
White Guelfs, by which the two factions became known, 
seem to have been derived from a similar division in Pistoia, 
the ringleaders of which, being banished to Florence (from 
which Pistoia was governed), found this greater quarrel in 
progress. Florence was now indeed ' disposed for wofiil 
ruin' {Purg. xxir. 81), but there was still a 'long con- 
tention' (/h/. vl. 64.) before they came to bloodshed. 

V The Jubilee. — On Christmas Day 1 199 commenced the 
Jubilee of Pope Boniface, the first of the series of papal 
jubilees. It lasted through the year 1300, Amongst the 
throngs of pilgrims from all parts of the world to Rome 
were Giovanni Villam and, probably, Dante {Inf. xvlii. iH). 
This visit to Rome inspired Villani to undertake his great 
Chronidc; and it is the epoch by y^*-^^^ ttuon (:S vVc 

ruK>a which is the subject of the Div'ma GommciTia l,Purj, 
*■■ P^)' The Pope, however, had h\s «^« on^Wtwa 
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and had apparently Tesolved to make Tuscany a part of the 
Papal States. Possibly he had already opened negotiations 
with the Neri through his. agents and backers, the Spini. 
A plot against the state on the part of three Florentines Id 
the aervice of the Pope was discovered to the Signoria, and 
sentence passed against the ofTeoders on April i8th, Boni--- 
face wrote to the Bishop of Florence, on April 24th, 1300, 
demanding from the Commune that the sentences should be 
annulled and the accusers sent to him. The Priors hating > 
refused compliance and denied his jurisdiction in the matter, 
tht Pope issued a second bull, declaring that he had do 
intention of derogating from the jurisdiction or liberty of 
Florence, which he intended to increase ; but asserting the 
absolute supremacy of the Roman Pontiff both in spiritual and 
temporal things over all people and kingdoms, and demanding 
again, with threats of vengeance spiritual and temporal, that 
the sentences against his adherents shouid be annulled, and 
that the three accusers with six of the most riolcnt against 
his authority should^ appear before him, aod that the officers 
of the Republic should send representatives to answer for 
their conduct. This was on May i^y^, but, two days ' 
earlier, the Pope had written to the Duke of Saxony, and 
Bent the Bishop of Ancona to Germany, to demand from 
Albert of Austria the renunciation absolutely to the Holy 
See of all rights claimed by the Emperors in Tuscany, 

Dante's Priorate. — But in the meantime bloodshed had 
taken place in Florence. On May ist the two factions r 
came to blows in the Piazza di Santa Trinita; and on May 
4th full powers had been gi^en to the Priora to defend the 
liberty of ilie Commune and People of Florence against 
dangers from within and without (which had evidently 
irritated the Pope). The whole city was now divided; 
magnates and burgbcrs alike became bitter parttsaoK ii( iiak. 
or other faction. The Pope, who VaA ^tenvcKt^-^ w^a&t ■^ 
v»io attempt to reconcile Vieri de' C«t\i "*ro\v xJat'^w-'*-'^ 
leat the Fraociscan Cardinal Matteo 4' Kc.i\\»*-?^'*^^ '^^'^^i 
Md peacemaker to Florence, In tV\e KwmcbX.*. «S 'Cv* oof*" 
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joined them in a meeting held at Gorgonza, where they 
are eaid by Bruni to have made the poet one of their twelve 
councillors, and to have fixed their headtjuarters at Arezzo. 
For a short time Dante made common cause with them, 
but found their society extremely uncongenial (Par. xrii. 

^,61-66), On June 8th, 1301, there is documentary 
evidence of his presence with eight others in the choir of 
San Godenzo at the foot of the Apennines, where the 
Bianchi allied with the Ghibelltne Ubaldini to make war 
upon Florence. The fact of this meeting having been held 
in Florentine territory and followed by several cavalry raids 
induced a fresh sentence in July from the new Podesta, 
Gherardino da Gambara of Brescia, in which, however, 
Dante is not mentioned. 

A Failure of the Bianohi. — A heavy blow was inflicted 
upon the exiles by the treachery of Carlino de' Fazzi {Inf. 
xxscii. 69), who surrendered the castle of Piantravigne b 
Valdarno to the Neri, when many Bianchi were slain or 
taken. The cruelty of the Roraagnole, Count Fulcieri da 
Calvoli, the next Podesla of Florence from January to 
September 1303, towards auch of the unfortunate Bianchi aa 
fell into his hands, has received its meed of infamy in Purg. 

X, xiv. 61-66. Their renewed attempts to recover the state 
by force of arms, under the Ghibelline captain Scarpetta 
degli Ordelaffi of Forll, resulted orjy in the disastrous 
defeat of Pulicciano in Mugello. 

jy Death of Boniface VIII.— In this same year Sciarra 
Colonna and William de Nogaret, in the name of Philip the 
Fair, seized Boniface viii at Anagni, and treated the old 
Pontiff with such barbarity that he died in a few dayt, 
October nth, 1303. The seizure had been arranged by 
the infamous Musciatto Franzesi, who had been instrumental 
in the bringing of Charles of Valois to Florence. ' I lee 
the golden lilies enter Alagna,' cries Hugh Capet in the 
Pargalorio ; • and in His vicar Christ made captive. I see 
Him a second time derided. I see renewed the vinegar and 
ga^, md Him lUia between living thicket' ^Purg. s-x.. 
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86-9o). Estranged from hia fellow exiles, who for some •^' 
unknown reason seem to hate turned rioleady against him 
(Par. xrii. 61), Dante had learned bjr now that he must 
form a party to himself; and probably towards the end of > 
this year, 1305, he found his first refuge at Verona in the 
courtesy of the great Lombard, Bartolommeo della Scala 
{Ibid. 70-7J), at whose court he now first saw his young 
brother, afterwards famous as Can Grande, and already in 
boyhood showing sparks of future greatness. 

Benedict Xl-^In succession to Boniface, Nicholas ofy< 
Treviso, the General of the Dominicans, a man of humble 
birth and of most saintly life, was made Pope on Norember 
ist, 1303, as Benedict i[. He at once devoted himself 
to healing the wounds of Italy, and sent to Florence as Y 
peacemaker the Dominican Cardinal, Niccolo da Prato, who 
was of Ghibelline origin. The peacemaker arrived in 
March 1304, and was received with great honour. Some -" 
of the Bianchi, and even a few Ghibellines, were recon- 
ciled with the government; and, when May opened, there 
was an attempt to revive the traditional festivities which 
had ended on that fatal May Day of 1300. But a terrible 
disaster on the Ponte alia Carraia cast an ominous gloom 
over the city, and the Neri treacherously forced the Car- ' 
dina! to leave. Hardly had he gone when, on June loth, X, 
fighting broke out in tlie streets, and a fire, purposely started } 
by the Neri, devastated Florence. On, July 7th the Blessed j 
Benedict died, probably poisoned, at Perugia ; and, seeing ^ ' 
this last hope taken from them, the irreconcilable por- 
tion of the Bianchi, led by Baschiera della Tosa, aided by 
the Ghibellines of Tuscany under Tolosato degli Ubetti, 
with allies from Bologna and Arezzo, made a valiant 
attempt to surprise Florence on July loth from Lastra. 
Baschiera, with about a thousand of the more daring, actu- 
ally held the part of Florence round San Marco, with white 
standards displayed, and garlands of olives, wvk >b'sw% 
iwords, crying peace (FiW. tm. •\-i.\ Comb.'\a>\. >^.«.^JJ^ 
throMgh want of organUaiioti aai. "ilnft A'Wi^'Ma* * "***" 
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allies, this epieadid attempt ended in utter disaster, and 
with its failure the last hopes of the Biauchi were dashed 
to the ground. 
Verona, Bologna, Padua, Ltmigiaua, and the Casen- 

-A, tino.— After the defeat of Laatra, Bruni represente Dante 
as going from Arezzo to Verona, utterly humbled. It is 
more probable that he had broken away from the exiles 
before the short pontiRcate of Benedict xi ; and that, after 
the death of Butolommeo della Scala in March 1304, he 
left Verona and went now to the Studio at Bologna. The 
first book of the Oe fulgari Eloqucntia seems in many 
respects to bear witness to this stay at Bologna, where the 
exiles were still welcome ; a certain kindliness towards the 
Bolognese, rery different to his treatment of them later in 
the D'rvina Commedia, is apparent, together with a peculiar 

^ acquaintance with their dialect. But on March ist, 1306, 
through Florentine intrigues, the Bolognese violently ex- 
pelled all the Florentine exiles, and ordered that no Bianehi 
or Ghibellines should be found in Bolognese territory on 

• pain of death. Dante probably went to Padua from Bologna, 
as there is documentary proof of his residence in Padua on 
August 17th, 1306. It is pleasant to believe that he may 
hare met Giotto when the painter was engaged upon the 
frescoes of the Madonna dell' Arena. In October, Dante 
was in Lunigiana, a guest of the Malaspina, that honoured 
race adorned with the glory of purse and sword ( Purg. viii. 
121-139). Here, according to Boccaccio, he recovered 
from Florence some manuscript which he had left behind 
him in his flight j possibly what he afterwards rewrote as 
the first seven cantos of the Inferno, though this seems doubt- 
ful. On October 6th he acted as ambassador and nuneio 
of the Marquis Pranceachino Malaspina in establishing peace 
between his house and the Bishop of Luni. This is the 
last certain trace of Dante's feet in Italy for nearly five 
jvars. He may possibly hare been in the tnoMiitaiM mm 
l^rbino, at Fori), in the Casentino, and e\ae'H\vete. TWtt 
f a ta-aagely beautiful canzone of hU w\v\di »ttm» -wiiweo. j 
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from the Casentino in Valdarno, and most probably at this 
time {Canz. xi). Love has seized upon the poet in the 
midst of ihe Alps (i.e. Apennines) ; ' In the ralley of the 
riTer by whose side thou hast ever power upon me ' ; ' Thou 
goesi, my mountain song; perchance shalt see Florence, 
my city, that bars me out of herself, void of love and nude 
of pity ; if thou dost enter in, go tell them ; Now my maker 
can no more make war upon you j there, whence I come, 
such a chain binds him that, even if your cruelty relax, he 
has no more liberty to return.' 

Dante probably had, aa Bruni tells ua, been abstaining 
from any hostile action towards Florence, and hoping to be 
recalled by the government spontaneously, or at least par- 
doned. There may probably be an echo of this humbled 
state of mind in the passage from the canzone of the 
'Three Ladies,' where he practically acknowledges some 
shadow of guilt on his part. It was probably after having 
written in vain the letter mentioned by Bruni, but now lost. 
Papule mi quidftci libi, that Dante decided to leave Italy. -^ 
Most likely between 1307 and IJ09, probably by way of 
the Riviera and Provence, Dante went to Paris. 

Clement V — Death of Corao Donati. — In the mean- y 
lime Clement v, 3 Gascon, and formerly Archbiahop of 
Bordeaux, had been elected Pope. ' From westward there 
shall come a lawless shepherd of uglier deeds ' than even 
Boniface viii, writes Dante in Inferno xix. He translated V 
the Papal Court from Rome to Avignon, and thus in 130; 
commenced the Babylonian captivity of the Popes, which 
lasted for more than seventy years, ■ to the great damage 
of all Christendom, but especially of Rome' (Platba). 
Scandalous as was his subservience to the French king, 
and utterly unworthy of the Papacy aa he showed himself, 
it must be admitted that Clement made serious e&vtvj). \!i > 
relieve Lhe persecuted BiancVii ani Gi\v*aiffi\wa— ^S.<swi. 
which were cut short by the s\iiieY\4« tA '?'wMi">S' ^^ ^Tj*^** 
and the incompetence of his \eaat.e, t\ie C.mSvw^^'^S"*''^ 
degli Oraiai. In October tjoS, Cotbo'Do^^^^'"^ 

i 
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, yiolent eod mentioned as a prophecy in Purg. xxi*. ; sus- 
pected, with good reason, at aiming at the lordship of 
Florence with the aid of the Ghibelline captain, Uguccione 
deila Faggiuola, whose daughter he had married, he was 
denounced as a traitor and killed in his flight from the city. 
Dante prohahly at Paris. — Vlllani tells us that Dante, 

^ after exile, went to tlie Studio at Bologna, and then to Paris 
and to many parts of the world. The only non-Italian part 
of the world that seems possible, though highly impro- 
bable, ia Oxford, based upon an ambiguous line in a poetical 
epistle from Boccaccio to Petrarch and the later testimony 
of Giovanni da Serravalle at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. Even Dante's stay In Paris has been questioned 
of late, but on hardly adequate grounds. The UniTeraity 
of Paris was then the first in the world in theology and 
s scholastic philosophy. Boccaccio tells us that the disputa- 
tions which Dante sustained there were regarded as most 
marvellous triumphs of scholastic subtlety. According to 
Giovanni da Serravalle (who has, however, placed Dante's 

-^ Parisian experiences too early) Dante was forced to return 
before taking the doctorate of Theology, for which he had 
already kept the necessary acts. He probably stayed in 

^ Paris until the close of 1310, when tremendous events put 
an end to his studies and imperatively summoned him back 
^^^ Italy. 

^^ 6. The /a-vaiian of Henry ViL 

• Lo, now is the acceptable time wherein arise the signt 

of consolation and peace. For a new day beginneth to 

glow, showing forth the dawn which even now maketh less 

thick the darkness of our long calamity ; and already the 

breezes of the east begin lo blow, the lips of heaven glow 

red, and confirm the auspices of the nations with a genile 

cairn. And we too shall see the looV.ed-^01 p-ji-Mt-JiW 

A»Pif irpc rigU through the lone rvi&Vit. \ri tta i^KX',' 

f-^fia: r. I J. 
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Election of Eeniy VII. — On May ist, 1308, Albert 
of Austria, who, by his neglect of Italy, had Buffered the 
garden of the Empire to be deeert, was asBassinated by his 
nephew {Parg. vi. 97-105). In NoTember, with the con- -/- 
cutrence of the Pope and in opposition to tlie royal house 
of France, Henry of Luxerahiu-g was elected Emperor. 
In January 1309 he was crowned at Aix aa Henry vn, 
and prepared 10 descend into Italy as true King of the ^ 
Romans and successor of Cxsar, such as the Italians had 
not recognised since the death of Frederick 11 [Conv. i», 
3). The saddle was no longer empty; Italy had once 
more a king and Rome a spouse. It is in the glory of this 
imperial sunrise that Dante appears again, and, in the letter 
just quoted to the Princes and Peoples of Italy, his voice is 
heard, hailing the advent of this new Moaes, this most "^ 
clement Henry, divu^ ytugus/ui Caiar, who is hastening to 
the nuptials, iiluminated in the rays of the Apostolic bene- 
diction. Dante asserts in the most uncompromising tone ' 
the absolute authority of the Emperor, and calls upon the 
Italians to submit. The letter (if genuine) seems to base ^ 
been written before September 1310, when the Emperor 
arrived in Italy. In January 1311 he took the iron crown 
at Milan. Dante, sometime before the end of March, had 
paid his homage to the Emperor [Eplsi. i\\. i): 'I saw 
thee as beseems Imperial Majesty most benignant and beard 
thee most clement, when that my hands handled thy feet 
and my lips paid their debt. Then did my spirit exult in 
thee, and T spoke silently with myself: ' Behold the Lamb 
of God. Behold Him who hath taken away the sins of 
the world.' 

National Policy of Florence. — The Emperor himself 
shared the golden dream of the Italian idealists, and, 
believing in the possibility of the union of C\w«i3n. ■a'tA. 
Empire in a peaceful Italy healed ot tci vio-itiia, ai&t^'««^ 
himselfatdcntly fo his imposflibk UsV, ^oxc\ti% "ixxwa ^^ '^'^' 
back their exiles, patching up old Quatie\B. ^^V^^'^^,^ 
antet the leas sympathetic figure of Km^ ^o'ocx^o'i ^'■'V 



who, haTtng succeeded hia father, Charlei ii, ia Majr 1309, 

% headed the Guelf opposition. While others temporised, Flor- 
ence openly defied the Emperor, insulted his envoys, and 
refused to send ambassadors to his coronation. While the 
Emperor put his imperial vicars into Italian cities, as though he 

./.were another FrederickBarbaroBsa,theF]orentines drew closei 
their alliance with Robert, formed a confederation of Guelf 
cities, and aided with money and men ail who made head 
against the German King. In spite of the bitter language 
used by Dante in hia letters, modern histarians have natur- 
ally recognised in this one of the most glorious chapters in 
the history of the Republic. ' Florence,' writes Pasquale 
Villari, ' called on the Guelf cities, and all seeking to 
preserve freedom and escape foreign tyranny, to join in an 
Italian confederation, with herself at its head. It was 
therefore at this moment that the email merchant republic 
initiated a truly national policy, and became a great power 
in Italy. So, in the medisval shape of a feudal and 
universal Empire, on the one hand, and in that of a 
municipal confederation on the other, a gleam of the 
national idea £rst began to appear, though still in the far 
distance and veiled in clouds.' 

Letters and &esli Sent6iica.^0n March 31st, 1311, 
from ' the boundaries of Tuscany under the source of the 
Arno,' and on April 16th 'from Tuscany under the source 

/_ of the Arno,' Dante addressed two terrible letters to 'the 
most wicked Florentines within,' and to 'the most sacred 
triumphant and only lord, Henry by divine providence King 

■■ of the Romans, ever Augustus.' In the former he reasserts 
the rights and sanctity of the Empire, and, whilst hurling 
the fiercest invective upon the Florentine government, fore- 
tells their utter destruction and warns them of their in- 
ability to withstand the might of the Emperor. In the 
latter he rebukes the 'minister of God and son of the 
CAarch and promoter of Roman gloi^,' fo^ hw dcU^ in 

£-omb»rdy, and urgea htm on agairvai ^Weiitc, "Oct wOt. 
**^/' that infecti all the flock oE liie 1-oti VvCo. \«a 
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cODtagion.' Let him lay her low and Israel will be 
delirered. ' Then shall our heritage, the taking away of 
which we weep without ceasiag, be restored to us again. 
And eTen ai we now groan, remembering the hoiy Jeru- 
salem, exiles in Babylon, so then citiiecs, breathing agam 
in peace, we Bhall look back in our joy upon the miseries of 
our conftuion.' These letters were apparently written from ^ 
the CasenCino, where Dante was staying probably with one 

- or other branch of the Conti Guidi. Absolutely nothing '^ 
is known of his moTements at this time, but there h a 
curious tradition of his having been temporarily imprisoned, 
perhaps by the Count of Porciano. Probably in eonse- . 
quence of these letters, a new condemnation was pronounced 
against him; on September 2nd, 131 1, Dante is included 
in the long list of exiles who, in the ' reform ' of Baldo 
d'Aguglione, are to be excepted from amnesty and for ever 
excluded from Florence. 

Failnre of the Emperor. — But in the meantime Brescia, 
• the lioness of Italy,' who had offered as heroic a resistance 
to Henry vii as she was to do five centuries later to the 
Austrians of Hayoau, had been forced to surrender ; atid ■< 
the Emperor had at last moved southwards to Genoa and ^ 
thence to Pisa, from which parties of imperialists ravaged 
the Florentine territory. Rome itself was partly held by ■i 
the troops of King Robert and the Florentines j with 
difficulty was Henry crowned by the Pope's legates in the 
Church of St. John Lateran on .'une 29th, 1311. The ^ 
Pope himself deserted the imj>erial cause and supported the 
Neapolitan king (J*"''- xvii. 81, xxx, 144J. From Sep- ,■ 
tembcr igth to October 31st Henry besieged Florence, 
himself ill with fever. ' Do ye trust in any defence girt by 
your contemptible vallum ? ' Dante had written to the 
Florentines : ' What shall it avail to have girt you with a 
Tallum and to have fortified you *ilh ouV-MoxYa i-sA>s'a."S«-- 
meiil^ when, terribJe in gold, iHai ea^t e.'taJi 4-*niW4 ^k™^ 
aa yoa who, soaring, now ovei iKe ?^ient«», w^"* '"^^ 

Caucasus, now over Atlas, e-vei *«eu§S^«na4- ^^^ 
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breathing of the soldiery of heaicD, looked down of old 
upon vast oceans in his flight ? ' But the golden eagle did 

. not venture upon an assault. Wasting the country as it 
went, the imperial army retreated. In the following year 
the Florentines gave the signory of their city to King 

,. Robert for five years ; and the Emperor, moving from 

' Pisa with reinforcements from Germany and Sicily, died 
on the march towards Naples at Buonconvento near Siena 
DO August 24th, ijij. Dante had not accompanied the 
imperialists against Florence ; he yet retained so much 
reverence for hit fatherland, as Bruni writes, apparently 
from some lost letter of Dante's. We do not know where 
he was when the fatal news reached him, Cmo da Pist. 
and Sennuccio del Bene broke out into elegiac canzoni 
the dead hero : Dante was silent, and waited till he could 
more worthily write the apotheosis of his alio jirrigo in the 

. Empyrean (/'or, xxx, 133-138). 

■ 7. Lojl Period of Exill 

Dante's Wanderings — Death of Clement V. — Da 

was again a proscribed fugitive. His movements are hardly 
known, excepting by more or less hap]iy conjecture, from the 
spring of 1 3 1 1 in the Casentino to the close of his days at 
^ Ravenna. Boccaccio and Brum agree that he had now 
given up all hope of return to Florence. According to the 
■ latter, he wandered about in great poverty, under the pro- 
tection of various lords, in difTeient parts of Lombardy, 
Tuscany, and Romagna. There is a tradition, perhaps 
mainly based upon a passage in the PartuTuo (Par. xxi. 
- 106-120), that Dante retired to the Convent of Santa Croce 
di Fonte Avellana in the Apennines, from which he gazed 
forth upon the perishing world of the Middle Ages, which 
was finding imperishable monument in his work. It is 
^ probably to this epoch of his life that we should assign the 
morai convemoa which, by hia poetical fiction, he re- 
presepta aa taking place in the yeu of ^e J\&i^iet, vy^' 
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But, if his stepa are hidden, his Toice is heard, and with 
no uDcertaiD sound. On April zoth, 1314, Clement t « 
died in Provence {Par. xxx. 145); a"'', early in the 
interregnum that followed, Dante addressed a famous letter -f. 
to the Italian cardinals, rebuking them for their backsliding 
and corruption, urging them to make amendment by elect- 
ing an Italian Pope to restore the papacy to Rome. It is 
a noble prodoction, full of zeal and dignity, impregnatec' 
with the sublimest spirit of media:val Catholicity. It had 
no immediate effect ; after a long interval the Caorainc, 
John ixii, was elected in August 1316; and the dis- 
grace of Asignon continued. The ideal Emperor had 
faOed ; no ideal Pope was forthcoming ; conscious at last 
of his own greatness, with /uri chiart cd acute (Par. xsii. 
lafi), eyes clear from passion and acute with discernraent, 
the divine poet turned to the completion of his Commcdia. 

Lucca and nev Condemn ation. — We know from the 
Purgalorio that Dante at some time Tisited Lucca, where 
a lady, said to have been Gentucca Moria, made the city 
pleasant to him. Dante's words seem to imply nothing 
more than an agreeable friendship {Pirg. xxiv. 43-45). 
This sojourn at Lucca probably was during the sway of the 
Ghibelline captain, Uguccione della Faggiuola, between 
June 14th, 1314, and April lOth, 1316. Dante's two 
sons, Jacopo and Pietro, possibly joined him in Lucca, 
On August 19th, 1315, Uguccione utterly defeated the 
united armies of Florence and Naples at the great battle 
of Montecalini ; the Pisan plowman had crushed the 
flowers and the lilies, as Giovanni del Virgilio wrote (o 
Dante. On November 6th, Ranierl di Zaccaria of 
Orvieto, Robert's vicar in Florence (the king's ricars 
having replaced the Podesta*), renewed the sentence of 
death against Dante, who, with his sons, is included with 
the Portinari and Giuochi as Ghibeilines and rebels; 
Manetto Portinari is excepted by name from this d*:t\ct, -jii 
haring given security to the governmcw.. 

Aameatr rejected. — But in ihe aey-V "]«« Xi^cf-s 
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^ lo!t Pisa and Lucca, and fled to Verona, where Can 
Grande della Scala, since the death of his brother Albuiao in 
ijii, held aoTereign sway, and had become the champion 

' of Lombard Ghibellinism; in 1318 Can was elected 
captain of the Ghibelline league, and in his service 
Uguccione was to fa!l before the walla of Padua in 1320. 
The Florentines, towards the close of 1316, allowed many 
of their exiles to return on condition of paying a fine 
and doing the public penance of being offered to St. 

I John. According to Boccaccio this grace was offered 
to Dante ; he waa, however, certainly excluded from ii 
by a Provision of June 2, 1316. The famous letter, to 

^ a Florentine friend, if it is really authentic, contains the 
rejection of this amnesty. While dee]>ly and affectionately 
gratefiji to the friends who have striven for his return, 
Dante, with great dignity and calmness, refuses to accept 

- it on such infamous conditions. There is no mention of 
the added condition of imprisonment to which Boccaccio 
makes reference ;---' Not this the way of return to my 

. country, O Father ; but if another may hereafter be found 
by you or any other, which hurts not Dante's fair fame 
and honour, that will I accept with no lagging feet. If no 
such path leads back to Florence, then will 1 never enter 
Florence more. What then? May I not gaze upon the 
mirror of the sun and stars wherever I may be ? Can I 
not ponder on the eweetest truths wherever I may be 
beneath the heaven, but I must first make me inglorious 
and shamefiil before the people and the state of Florence? 
Nor shall I lack for bread.' 
a Donta at Veionft. — Of Dante's supposed sojoumingi 
at Gubbio, Genoa, Pisa, Udine, and other places, there ii 
nothing really known. It is, however, highly probable 
that, towards the close of 1316, his wandering feel led 
Ai/n back to Verona to renew bis friendship with Can 

Graade (Par. xrii. 85-90-, Efiit. x. i^ TW oNi 

^~- — ' ot Dante'i having met, Vfiih di8co>ittw^ w^ ^ 
to be absolutely rejected, a» indeed c^«t Te5«^«i^ 
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to Cao Grande in DaoU's works demands. That, on hii 
earlier visit, there may have been some unpleaeantneu 
with Albuino (Conn. iv. i6), after the death of the great 
Bartolommeo, is more credible. But Dante needed a 
more peaceful refuge than Verona to complete his life's 
work ; the city of the imperial vicar resounded with the 
clash of warlike preparations : — 

■But It thii court, peace ilill muit w 

■ Her chaplet from the teeth of wi 

By •iiy they held high watch afa 
At night they cried.icro.i the trenc 
And itili, in Dante'i path, the dc 
Gannt loldien wrangled o'»r ihei 

At RaTenna.— It was almost certaic 
Dante finally settled at Ravenna ; probably 
lells OS, on the invitation of Guido Novello da Polen 
who had succeeded to tbe lordship of Ravenr 
1316, This Guido was the nephew of Franceaca da 
Rimini, the hapless heroine of one of the moat familiar 
episodes of the Inftrno. These few remaining years of 
Dante's life are the pleasantest to contemplate. His two ^ 
sons and hia daughter, Beatrice, were with him, though 
their mother remained in Florence. Dino Perini, 3 "f 
younger Florentine, aeems to have been to some extent 
the friend of Dante's later days, as Guido Cavalcanii had 
been of his youth. And there were other congenial 
companions round him. Scholars and disciples came to ' 
be instructed in the poetic art, among them Guido da 
Polenu himself and the Archbishop of Ravenna. Bologna ■• 
offered him the laurel crown, and hia relations were still 
cordial with Can Grande, to whom in 13,18 he probably 
addreased a splendid Epistle. It is just possible, perhaps, ■ 
that, at the end of 13 19 or beginning of 1310, Dante 
paid 3 visit to Mantua, and thai at N mov,*-, -a^ 'iMssas^ ^ 
20th, 1320, he delivered a dwcoMtft cot\i»l^wq^ "^^^ 
rcJatire position of the two e\emcKiat cm*-'^ »»^ "^^^vT 
tbe ghbc'i surface J but the oiA^ tV\i««i« ^'^'^ ^^^ 



the treatiie lit Aqua tt Terra, ascribed to Daote, but now 

usually regarded as spurious. 

Last DaTS and Deatb. — At Ravenna, amides the 
monuments of ancient Ca;sarG and the recoidK in mosaic of 

' primitive Christianity, where the church walls testified 
the glory of Justinian and the music of the Pine Forest 

HL sounded in his ears, Dante finished his D'rvina ComnuJia. 

^ His poetical correspondence with Giovanni de! Virgilio, 
a shining light of the university of Bologna, reveals the 
kindliness and aiFability of the austere ' preacher of Justice.' 
But he was not to end his days in peace. A storm cloud 
of war seemed about to burst over Ravenna. According 
to Venetian accounts — and we have no version of the 
matter from the other side — the Ravennese had taken 
Venetian ships and killed Venetian sailors in time of peace 
1, without just cause. In consequence the Doge entered ioto 
an alliance with the lords of Forlj and Rimini, and pre- 
pared to make war upon Ravenna with forces far beyond 
Guido'a power to meet. In July ijii an embassy was 
sent by Guido to the Doge, to avert the war by diplomatic 

■^ means. Of this embassy Dante formed part. According 

^ to Filippo Villani, the Venetians refused the poet a hearing, 

and forced him, sick with fever, to return by land. It is 

^ more probable that Dante returned with offered terms by 

the quickest way, which would bring him back through the 

~i Pineta to Ravenna, where he died on September 14th, 
1321, in the fifty-seventh year of his age. The poet of a 
renovated Empire and a purified Church had passed away 
on the Feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross — -the 
Cross which he represents in his poem as the mystical bond 
with which Christ had bound the chariot of the Church to 
the tree of the Empire (Purg. xxxii. 51). He left his 
Church sinking, though but for a time, still deeper into 
the scandal and corruption of Avignon j his Empire pre- 
paring new degradation for itself now that the Eagle had 
passed into the greedy and unworthy hands of Bavarian 
Loaii; hit Italy tora and rent by factions and dusensioos ; 
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his owQ Florence still ranking him witli base barrators, 
whom he regarded as the <ii\esi of criminals. Bui the 
divine work of his life had been completed, and remains an 
everlasdog proof of the doctrine formulated by another 
poet, fire hundred year* later ; ' Poets ate the unacknow- 
ledged legislators of the world.' 

8. Danlt'i IVorki and Firil httrfretir, 

Pour Periods in Human Life. — In the Convi-vio (it. y 
13, 24) Dante rejiresents human life under the image 
of an Arch, ascending and descending. For the perfectly- ^ 
natured the summit of this Arch is in the thirty-fifth year. '^ 
Life is divided into four ages, like the four Bfasoae of the 
year. Adolescence, AdoUscenza, the increase of life, 7^ 
ascend* from birth to the twenty-fifth year 1 Youth or ■<. 
Manhood, Glo-ointule, the perfection and culmination of 
life, laata from the twenty-fifth to the forty-fifth year ; Age, 
Seiallule, descendfl from the forty-fifth to the seventieth 
year; after which remains Old Age, Scnio, the winter of • 

^hree Feiiods in Dante's Work. — Dante's work falls 
into three periods, representing to some extent jldehiccmLa, 
Gloveniuli, Seneilutc. The first is that of his 'New Life,' ^ 
the epoch of the worship of the real Beatrice in her life 
and after her death, in which the youthful poet beheld 
many things by his intellect, as it were dreaming, quasi 
come lognandu IConv. ii. 13). This period comprises the , 
Vila Nuova, with a few lyrics connected with it, and closes 
in the promise to 'yet write concerning her what harh not 
before been written of any woman.' The second period -f, 
corresponds to Dante's second age, or G'to-uenlaU ; it is the 
period in which the iniage of Beatrice no longer holds the 
citadel of his mind ; it is the period of passion, of political 
tumioil and philosophical research. In spite of a certain 
RDCH and incompleteness, it nv^T^A a. ■gc.-i.v ->£>-- 
aarlj every iUiect\oii. So«vei. vi ■&« ^^'*- 
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period by the ode addressed to the angelic motor* of the 
y^ sphere of Venus, it includes the greater part of the superb 
' collection of lyrics (Canzoni or Odes, Ballate, Sonnets) in- 
cluded in the Cansoniert; the two unlinished prose treatises 
which expound the mystical meaning and technical coo- 
atruetion of these canzori, the Convl-uia and the De Vulgari 
Eloquenlia ; and ends with the three political letters con- 
nected with Henry vii (ijli). To this period may 
■^ possibly also belong the special treatise in Latin prose on 
the Monarchy, the De Monarcbta. The connecting link 
between the second and third periods is the letter to the 
Italian Cardinals, after the death of Clement v (13T4), 

J which is the latest event referred to in the Infirm. This 
last period is the period of the D'l-vina ComnuJia ; the 
return to Beatrice, but now the allegorical Beatrice ; the 
fijfilment of the supreme promise of the f'ita Nuava j the 
result of the labours in art and philosophy which the 
second period had witnessed, of political experience, and of 
the spiritual and moral reTulsion of Dante's later yean, 
after the bitter disillusion of the Emperor Henry's enter- 
price and failure ; ' A fruit of suffering's excess.' To this 

V period, subsidiary to the Divine Comedy, belong the letters 
to the Florentine friend and to Can Grande, if these are 
authentic, and the two Eclogues. 

y In addition to these there are certain works ascribed to 
Dante, but usually regarded asapocryphal: the Qufl««oflt>f}ua 
el Terra in Latin prose, which has been already mentioned ; 
the Seoin Penilenlial Pialrai, and the Profetiion of Faith, in 
Italian verse. All three are included in the Oxford Danle, 
and the authenticity of the Qiiaeslio de Aqua el Terra has 
been most ably defended by Dr. Moore, Also we know of 
several smaller things of Dante's now lost ; the letters 
mentioned by Leonardo Bruni ; a lerventese containing the 

'' names of the sixty most beautiful women in Florence, 
referred to in the Vila Nuava [ V. N. 6J, one of his earliest 
poems ; and a canzone 00 Love, of peculiar structure, quoted 
10 the J?f Ta/gari Ehquentia [V. E.<\. \\\ 
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Early CommentatorB. — No sooner had Dante passed 
away than his apotheosis commenced in the ode written by 
Cino da Pistoia, only less exceUent than the one he had ^ 
written thirty years before on the death of Beatrice. A 
Tcry striking story related by Boccaccio of how, eight V 
months after his death, Dante appeared in a vision, 'clad in 
whitest garments aad his face shining with an unwonted 
light,' to his eon Jacopo, to reseal to the world where the 
maniucript of tlie last thirteen cantos of the Paradiio was 
hidden, may be a mere legend, but it is surely a yery 
precious one. Straightway the work of commentators 
commenced, abo^e all at Florence and Bologna. Three .. 
commentaries on the Inferno are extant, written circa 1324 
— that of the Bolognesc chancellor, Ser Graziolo dc' * 
Banibaglioli ; that ascribed to Dante's son, Jacopo ; and that 
by the unknown Florentine, usualiy called Selmi's Anooimo. 
The earliest extant commeiitators on the complete poem are " 
the Bolognese Jacopo delta Lana and the Florentine 
author of the Ollimo Commenia, probably Andrea Lancia ; 
the former wrote shortly before and the latter shortly after " 
1330.1 Pietro Alighieri wrote his commentary on hii 
father's Comedy about 1340. And, before the fourteenth 
century closed, a new epoch in Dante scholarship was y 
inaugurated by the lectures and commentaries of Giovanni 
Boccaccio at Florence (1573), Benvenuto da Imola at 
Bologna (1379), and Francesco da Buti at Pisa (1390). 
Of all these earlier commentators, Benvenuto da ImoJa is 
by far the greatest ; and he unites medieval Dantology 
with England's cuit of the divine poet, in the first complete 
edition of his commentary which was gi»en 10 the world by 
the Hon. W. Warren Vernon. 

In his proem, Ser Graziolo, or his contemporary 
translator, strikes the keynote of all reverent criticism of 
the Divinia Commcdia, and defines the attitude in which 
the dirine poet and his works should be approached-. — 

' The importtot commcntirj upon ftie lnjtnm >i^ ■&*■ t-wmrfiA** 
Frt Ouido di Fiu, written before 13J3, n Kt^asc^Vw^. 
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* Although the unsearchable Providence of God hath made 
many men blessed with prudence and virtue, yet before all 
hath it put Dante Alighieri, a man of noble and profound 
wisdom, true fosterling of philosophy and lofty poet, the 
author of this marvellous, singular, and most sapient work. 
It hath made him a shining light of spiritual felicity and of 
knowledge to the people and cities of the world, in order 
that every science, whether of heavenly or of earthly 
things, should be amply gathered up in this public and 
famous champion of prudence, and through him be made 
manifest to the desires of men in witness of the Divine 
Wisdom ; so that, by the new sweetness and universal 
matter of his song, he should draw the souls of his hearers 
to self-knowledge, and that, raised above earthly desires, 
they should come to know not only the beauties of this 
great author, but should attain to still higher grades of 
knowledge. To him can be applied the text in Ecclesi- 
asticus : " The great Lord will fill him with the spirit of 
understanding, and he will pour forth the words of his 
wisdom as showers.'" 



^ 




GtJiDO GuiMicELLi IB ackoowleclged by Dante himself as < V 
his master in poetic art and tlie founder of the greac new •< Vl 
tchool of Italian poetry : ' The father of me and of the 
Others, my betters, who ever used sweet and lovely rhymes 
of loTe' {Parg. Kxyi. 97). Guido'a *Canzone of the 
Gentle Heart ' :— 

' Al cor gend] ripara fcmpn Amore,' 

* To the nobie heart ever doth love repair,' the first great 
Italian lyric of this Jo!rc iiU nuo-vo, set forth an ideal creed ; 
of love which Dante made his own, and is the most fitting 
introduction to the f^ita Nuo-va and the Canxou'iere. LoTC -. 
haft its proper dwelling in the gentle heart, as light in the 
sun, for Nature created them simultaneously for each other, 
and tfiey cannot exist apart, ' The fire of Love is caught ■ 
in gentle heart as virtue in the precious stone, to which no 
power descends from the star before the sun makea it a gentle 
thing. After the sun has drawn forth from it all which 
there is *i!e, the star gives ii power. So the heart whict 
is made by Nature true, pure, and noble, a woman like a 
•tat enamours.' But a base nature will ewvcvyiviVs. Wit ■» 
water does fire. Unlcaa a inati Viaa «mc ^tTi^^M^fa v». "^a 
toul, not high birth nor even V.\i\^-} &tvi\^.i '«'Si. * 
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lover with earthly bliss and manifests to him the true nature 
' of gentlenesB, if he is constant. Nor need man fear to lake 
divine things as similitudes of his love, for such love aa this 
is celestial, and will be accepted in Paradise ; — 

(' My la.ly, God .hall aik, " What dared.l thou (" 
(When my loul lUnds with lU her icU nvLewcd) 
"Thou paiiedit Heaven, into My light, i> oow. 
To make Me of vain love aimilitude. 
To Me doth piaUe beloQg, 
Aail to the Queen of all the reilcn of Grace 
Who lliyeth friud and wIDag." 
Then may I plead : "Ai though from Thee he came, 
Love ware .» ugel'i face . 
Lord, if I loved her, caant it Dot my >hame." ' 

This superb poem of 'Maximus Guido' is quoted seTeral 
times in the De Fulgari Eloqacniia as a perfect type of the 
supreme form of poetry ; its doctrine of true Nobleness ia 
one of its lines haunts the memory 
a Hell ; its complete development 
in prose and in veise is found in the pages of the Fita 
Nuo-iia. 

I. The Fila Nuo'va 

' This glorious poet,' writes Boccaccio, ' first when his 
tears were yet fresh for the death of his Beatrice, about 
in his twenty-sixth year put together in a little Tolume, 
which he called the New Life, certain small works, as 
sonnets and canzoni, made by him in diverse times before 
and in rhyme, marvellously beautiful ; writing at the head 
of each, severally and in order, the occasions which had 
moved him to make it, and adding at the end the divisions 
of each poem. And although in maturer years he was 
much ashamed of haying made this little book, nevertheless, 
u-Aen hia age ia considered, it is Ter^ \KaM\.iS\i a^A ■(j\ta»SL'j,, 
*od especially to the general reader.' 
out this tpotlesB lily of books ia too dc\\ta« 4fto-*i« vi 
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the garden of art to be plucked by the coarser hands of the 
writer of the Decamtron. A greater poet than Boccaccio 
has said of it: 'Throughout the Vila Nuava there is a 
■train like the first falling murmur which reaches the ear ia 
■ome remote meadow, and prepares ug to look upon the 
tea.' It is a preparation for the Commidia, inasmuch as it ^ 
telli us how the divine singer became a poet, and how she 
crossed his path who was to be his spiritual pilot over that 
mighty ocean. Nor can we for a moment accept Boc- i 
caccio's statement, that Dante in maturer years was ashamed 
of having written this book. In the Comiivio, where he '■- 
discusses the nature of allegory and interprets every word 
of certain later poems in an allegorical sense, he suggests 
no allegorical significance for Beatrice in the Vila Nuo-va ; 
but, while declaring that the Vila Nuo-va was written at 
the entrance of his youth, he seems to contrast it with his 
more mature works, to which alone he would apply an alle- 
gorical interpretation. And he is most emphatic that this 
is in no way to derogate from the Vila Nuova ( Con-v. i. i ) ; 
' For it ia fitting to speak and act differently in one age 
than in another.' 

The Vila Naeva is the most spiritual and ethereal romance "^ 
of love that exists, but its purity is such that comes, not from 
Innocent simplicity of soul, but from self-repression. In the / 
form of a collection of lyrics connected together by a prose 
narrative {itself a thing of rare and peculiar beauty), with 

Siaint and curious scholastic divisions aad explanations, 
ante tells the tale of his love for Beatrice, from his first 
sight of her in their ninth year to a vision which is the 
anticipation of her final apotheosis. Although conforming ., 
with the poetic conventions of the age, especially in the 
earlier portions, it is baaed upon a real love story, however 
deeply tinged with mysticism and embellished with vUlatss-^ 
episodes. The heroine in her lo-itVmew Wi Yi.\\V*\fcv:ro« 
ju image upon earth of the Dmne "E^aavi mA Q.ws&^a^ 
the poet'i love to her it the Bie^V™?.-*'^'^™ w> \w»<i ^ 
Supreme Good. Dante hai\catfte4\C\a\t*'«>^^^**°^ 
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GuinicelU, and does not fear to take God HimKlf as a 
similitude of his love ; Heaven itself requires his lady for 
its perfection of beatitude (Canz. i.) j she has her precursor 
ID the Lady Joan, even as St. John went before the True 
Light (y. N. 24) ; nay, she ie a very miracle whose only 
root is the Blessed Trinity ( K N. 30). 

Here beginneth the 'New Life,' /nciptl Vila f/oval 

-L We shall probably do well in taking the New Life not as 
merely meaning the poet's youth, but as referring to the 
new life that commenced with the dawn of We, the 

-, regeneration of the soul. Dante's first meeting with Beatrice 
at the beginning of her ninth and at the end of his ninth 
year, when she appeared to him robed in crimson the colour 
of love and charity — and her ' most sweet salutation ' nine 
years later, when ehe came dressed all in pure white, the hue 
of Faith and Purity, between two gentle ladies older than 
herself, — these things may have a certain analogy with the 
poetical fiction whereby Dante dates his conversion to God 
and the vision of the Di-uine Comedy in his thirty-fifth year, 

j^ 1300, the year of Jubilee. We may perhaps surmise that | 
Dante, looking hack from this second meeting, from which . 
hie love really dates, artistically worked up the recollections |l 
of his childhood 10 correspond with it ; just as many years J 
later, when his whole life altered after the invasion of 
Henry vii, he looked back in his memory to the great 'j 
spiritual experience when ' in the middle of the journey '1 
of our life.' And, although Dante's own words in the t 
Convivio seem to absolutely preclude any possibility of 
allegorising the figure of Beatrice herself, it is clear that 
many of the minor episodes m the Vila Nuova must be 
regarded as symbolical.^ 

After the proem, in which the poet's intention is sel 

~ foj-ib, the Fila Nuova falls into three divisions. Each 
contains ten poems set as gema in a JjOVieo ■pwe &ims- 

f -*" I'a'eretting attempt his reantly lieen in»4e Xo iwV"; *it *'**-3 
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work, the end of each part being indicated by a refereoce ' 

10 new matter, nuova materia (g§ 17, 31). The whole ^ 1 
book is closed by an epilogue containing one soonet, una 
ceia nuova, ' a new thing,' with an introductory episode and 
a visionary Betjuel. The main subject of the first part is the •/. '■ 
loTC inspired by Beatrice's beauty, the loveliness of the belli j 

mcmira, ' the fair members in which I was enclosed ' [^Purg. ] 

xxxi. Jo) ; that of the second, the miracles wrought by "( j 
the splendour of her soul ; that of the third, his worship i ^ 
of her memory, when ' the delight of her fairness departing 
from our view became great spiritual beauty that spreads 
through heaven a light of love, which gives bliss to the | 

Angels and makes their lofty and subtle intellect wonder ' 
(Canz.iv.). ; 

The first pan (§ 1 to § 1 7 ) contains Dante's earliest f , \ 
sonnets and ballate, with the story of his youthful love up to 
a cert^n point, where, alter having passed through a spiritual 
crisis, he resolves to write upon a new and nobler matter 
than the past. We have the wondrous effects of Beatrice's 
salutation ; Dante's first sonnet resulting in the friendship H d 
with Guido Cavalcanti, to whom the book is dedicated, and J 

who seems to have induced Dante to write in Italian instead | 

of Latin [V. N. ^i) ; his concealment of his love by feigning^ 
himself enamoured of two other ladies. Throughout the . 

fita Naova, while Beatrice on earth or in heaven is, as it 
were, the one central figure in the picture, there is a lovely 
background of girlish faces behind her ; just as, in the 
paintings of many early Italian masters, there is shown in 
the centre Madonna and her Divine Babe, while around her 
all the clouds and sky are full of sweetly smiling cherubs' 
heads. There have been modern Italian critics to suppose v 
that, while Beatrice represents the ideal of womanhood, 
these others are the real Florentine women iu ■w'tiowi "^■hs*. 
for a while sought this glorious idca\ o^ \i\fc wivxA.-, ciiBCCfc\ 
h*re eadearoured io one or other o'i xJae m\Ti« '^'"'^^"vx- 
Che /7/a Nuova to recognise the >A.atAi4 -A ■** ^"^^^^ 
Par»due. And there are vUioaa and ivean* «*=^«i^ 
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in which Love himaelf appears in visible form, now as a 
lord of terrible aspect within a cloud of fire with Beatrice 
ID hia arms, now by a river side in the garb of a traveller to 
bid Dante feign love for another lady, now aa a youth clad 
in very white raiment to console him when Beatrice refuses 
Vher salutation. It may be that these two latter episodes 
mean that Dante was for a time enamoured of some girl 
whom he afterwards represented as the second lady who 
shielded his real love from discovery, and that he resolved 
to turn from it to a nobler worship of Beatrice. There ii 
indeed a canzone, not inserted into the Ftia Nuova, but 
probably belonging to this epoch (Canz. xvi. in the Osfard 

' Li diipletati meotc che put taiii,' 

'Fidless memory that stiil gazes back at the time gone by,' 
addressed directly to a woman (in this respect unlike all 
Dante's other canzoni), which should probably be connected 
with this second lady, for whom he tells us that he feigned 
love BO strenuously that a false and evil rumour was spread, 
and ' she who was the destroyer of all evil, and the queen 
of all good, coining where I was, denied me her most 
sweet salutation, in the which alone was my blessed- 

This part is not wanting in the ' burning tears ' which 
Leonardo Bruni finds such a stumbling-block in Boccaccio's 
Its fullest expression must be sought for in a 
it included in the Vila Nuova — 



'I grieve for myself so bitterly ' (Canz. xiii.). His love 

has become a torment ; the image of the little maiden who 

Snt appeited to him in his boyhood has yielded to that of 

tAe woman whose great beauty is an ob'yU q? desire, for 

^ iiiB unattainable. But a comY\ele c\iaT.ge come*. "^W 

*ay'teriou» episode of Dantc'a agon^ « ^ •«ti&^^ ^twfc 

"-Aere B^trice mocks him, mavka a cV«,« \ix «» ™>- ^^ 
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to ttraii i piedi in quilla parte della vila, di la dalla qua/t noa 
ri puo ire piii per intendlmenlB £ rilarnare, ' I set my feet on 
that part of life beyond the which one can go no further 
with intention of returning.' He crushes the earthly 
element out of hiB love, and wiJl be content to worship her 
from afar ; he has suHicieDtly made manifest his own con- 
dition, even if he should ever after abstain from addressing 
her. ' It behoved me to take up a new matter and one 
nobler than the past.' 

Thi« materia nuova e piu aobiU che la passala is the subject y 
of the second part of the rua Nuo-ua (^ 18 to z8). The-f 
poet's youthful love has become spiritual adoration for a 
liring personification of all beauty and nobleness. Since 
Beatrice denies him her saJutation, LoTe has placed all hie 
beatitude in chose words that praise his lady : so he tells the 
lady of very sweet speech, donna di matto kggiadro parlarr, 
who questions him concerning this love, and whose rebuke^ 
marks the turning-point of the whole book. And, for 
the first time, the supreme poet is revealed in the great 



' Ladies that have understanding of love,' uniting earth and 
heaven in glorification of her who was the giver of blessmg ; 
and in the two sonnets that follow, the Jirst on the nature of 



e and the gentle heart are one thing,' based upon the 
ne of Guido Guinicelli, and the second — 



'Withm her eyes my lady carries Love, 
definition is, as it were, exemp\\?vc4 to ' 
spiritasl power of Beatrice's virtue a^ \ic»)K^. KsA-^'^*^^j 
the»e are surpassed by the caozoiie — 

' Donna pietosi e di tit>ve\\> < 



' A lady pitiful and of tender age,' the anticipatorjr riBion 
of Beatrice's death — the 'Daote's Dream' of Rossetti's 



1 masterpiece. The famouB sonnet — 



' So noble and so pure eeems my lady,' in which a Bimikr 
BODDet of Guinicelli'a is easily eclipsed, is usually con- 
sidered the most beautihil of all Italian sonnetB ; and the 
following — 

*Vcde pcrfettaincDtc ogoL lalutc,' 

< He seeth perfectly all bliss, who beholds my lady amoag 

the ladies,' is hardly less lovely. And the prose setting 

(especially §§ 23 and z6} is not unworthy of the gems it 

■i-cncloseB. Love now no longer appears weeping, but speaks 

ey fully in the poet's heart. Ail that was personal in 
ante's worship seems to have passed away with his earlier 
lamentations ; his love has become a transcendental rapture, 
an ecstasy of self-annihilation. Then abruptly, in the 
composition of a canzone which should have shown how 
Love by means of Beatrice regenerated his soul, the pen 
X falls from his hand ; Beatrice has been called by God to 
Himself, to be glorious under the banner of Mary, ' How 
doth the city sit soiitnry that was full of people ! 
,, j._ Some considerable falling otF may be detected in the 
' third part of the Fila Nuava (^ 19 to 41}, which includes 

the prose and poetry connected with Beatrice's death, the 
love for the lady who takes pity upon the poet's grief, 
his repentance and return to Beatrice's memory. A stately 
canzone — 

' Gli Dcchi dolcnti per picta del corf,' 

•The eyes that grieve for pity of the heart,' is a companion 

piece to the opening canzone of the second part ; the poet 

ooiir sjieaka of Beatrice's death in the aame fotnv and to the 

fame iove-illummed ladies to whom fee \iai ImmeA-j loiii 

fier praises. After the visit of Dante'* sccnoi Ifita* 

'ppareotly Beatrice's brother, and the Awmfit c^i«Afc 

i ft. 
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the poei drawing an Angel on her annivereary, the 'geDtli 
lady, young and very fair,' inepires him with four sonnetB ; ^ 
and his incipient love for her ia dispelled by a ' strODg 
imaginatioD,' a vision of Beatrice a9 he had (irst seen her in 
her crimEon raiment of childhood. The bitternesB of 
Dante'e repentance is a foretaste of the confession upon 
Lethe's bank in the Purgatorio. The pilgrims pass through 
the city on their way to Rome, ' in that season when many 
folk go to see that blessed likeness which Jesus Christ left us 
as exemplar of His most beauteous face, which my lady aees 
in glory' (^. M 41) ; and this third part closes wiin the 
(onnet in which Dante calls upon the pilgrims to tarry a 
little, til! they have heard how Florence liea desolate for the 
loss of Beatrice. 

In the epilogue (g§ 42, 43), in answer to the request of 
two of those noble ladies who throng the ways of Dante's 
mystical city of youth and love as God's Angels guard the 
terraces of the Mount of Purgation, Dante writes the last 
sonoet of the book ; wherein a ' new intelligence,' bora of 
LoTC, guides the pilgrim spirit beyond the spheres into the 
Empyrean to behold the blessedness of Beatrice. It is an 
anticipation of the spiritual ascent of the Divina Commedia, 
which is confirmed in the famous passage which closes the 
' new life of love ' : — 

* After writing this sonnet, it was given unto me to behold 
a very wonderful vbion : wherein I saw things which 
determined me that I would say nothing further of this most 
blessed one, until such time as I could discourse more 
worthily concerning her. And to this end I labour all 
I can, as she well knoweth. Wherefore if it be His 
pleasure, through whom is the life of all things, that my life 
continue with rae a few years, it is my hope that I shall yet ' 
write concerning her what hath not before bs:cti ■*('WSff>a. tS. 
any woman. After the which, ma'j 'v. acww ^io&. >a.««5 
Him who is the master of grace, tViax. m-j av^t'w. «wa^*>- ■^ 
hence to behold the glory of \ta VaA-j ■- ■«> '*"'*-> * ^^^ 
blessed Beatrice who now gaietW cowaww^i-^ <^ 
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est per omnia latcula bmitSclui ' ( Roscelti'l 

From Uie mentioD of the pilgrimage and this woDderful 
nsioD, it has been sometimes supposed that the closing 
chapters of the yita Nuova were written in 1 300. 
\ seems, however, almost certain thai there is no reference 
whatever to the year of Jubilee in either case. When 
Dante's positive statement in the Convivio that he wi 
the fita NuBva at the entrance of his Youth (giovtntuU 
being the twenty years from twenty-five to forty-five, 
Cen'V. )v. 24) is compared with the internal evideoce of 
J, the book itself, the most probable date for its completi' 
would be between 1192 and 1295. This final vision may 
be taken as some dim foretaste of that supreme ecstatic 

Eilgrimage which, in after years, Dante assigned to the 
ist year of the century. 
Mr. C. E. Norton has shown that the lyrics of the Fila. 
Nttova are disposed symmetrically round the second c 
zone, Donna pielaia e di no-vel/a dale, the poem which 
connects the life of Beatrice with her death. We have 
thus a double symmetry, the poems being arranged ' in 
triple series of ten around a central unit, or in a triple »eri( 
of ten followed by a single poem, in which he is guided t 
_. heaven by a New Intelligence'; for Beatrice must b 
accompanied to the end by the mystical number three, and 
ten is the perfect number, the number of the beavt 
This second or central canzone is perhaps the noblest 
single poem in the book ; but the earlier, Donne cb'avtU 
^' IntelUtlo S Amore, seems to have been more popular . 
Dante's own favourite. While both are quoted in 
De Vulgari Eloquenlia {K E. ii. 8, 11, la), it is 
the author of the Donne che avelc that he Is greeted by 
Bonagiunta of Lucca in the Purgalorig (Canto Kxiv. 51), 
■^nd it is in It that the first hint i« gj^en us that Dante was 
even then meditatiug some wotk. to the ^ot-^ ol "?«w.\v»i, 
fA/ci should deal with the unaecn m-S^teTve* W-jooi. -C^ 
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B the CoBvivio, where all else is allegorical, Beatrice is 
1 simply hia first lore, lo prima amorc {ii. 16), Even 
whcD allegorleally interpreting the canzone which describes 
how another lady took her place in his heart, after her 
death, as referring to Philosophy, there is no hint of any 
allegory about tptcUa viva Beatrice heala, 'that blessed 
Beatrice, who liyes b heaven with the Angels and on earth 
with rny Boul' (Conv. ii. 2). When about to plunge more 
deeply into allegorical explanations, he ends what he has 
to say concerning her by a digression upon the immortality 
of the soul ( Com), ii. 9) : 'I so believe, so affirm, and so 
am certain that after this I shall pass to another better life, 
there where that glorious lady lives, of whom my soul was 
enamoured.' Those critics who question the reality of the 
story of the ytia Niio-va, or find it difficult to accept 
without an allegorical or idealistic interpretation, are best 
answered in Dante's own words : Quetio dubbio e imposiihili 
a solvere a ehi nonfosie in lirnil grado feicle f Amore ; ed a 
eoltro ehe vi lano, i mamfisto do chi lolvercbhc le dubbiose 
parole, ' This difficulty ii impossible to solve for any one 
who is not in similar grade faithful unto Love ; and to those 
who are so, that is manifest which would solve the dubious 
words' (;'. N. 14). 



^Kf" 



3. The Ci 



her this heading are included all Dante's lyrical 
t, together with a few that are more doubifiilly 
attributed to him. In the yiia Nuova were inserted j 
canzoni, z shorter poems in the canzone mould, I baltata, 
25 sonnets (including z double eonneis). The Oxford 
Dante in addition to these contains zo canzoni (including 
4 fcstine), 9 ballate, z6 sonnets. Of these poems those 
inserted or referred to in the Con-ui-ow Jl^^ Bi ViA^j,"!- 
£/efuenlia, or quoted by the eat\^ cotMtvew.?Rft^* 'S'*- .'"*■ ' 
IXvina CemauiSa, or by other ittcti coWjem-YiiVMl "^I^^ 
or uaanimousSy assigned lo Dinte \s^ tVt NicW. TO«s«»''=™« 
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are uoquest ion ably authentic. It ii impoBsible to ipeak 

thus decisively about the majority of the aonnets, or to 

. answer for niore than two of the ballate. In dealing with 

"^ the canzoni or odes, which Dante himself regards as the 

highest form of poetic art, we are on much surer ground ; 

fifteen of the above, which are giren in many manuscript* 

as a connected whole, are undoubtedly genuine, and «ome 

of thera must rank among the world'* noblest poems. 

-V The Canzonirre falls into four great groups of poems, 

leading from the Fila Nuova to the Divine Comedy : poems 

connected with Beatrice and the Vita Nuova ; poems of 

the second love, for the allegorical lady of the Convivio ; 

poems of passion ; ethical and didactic canzoni. 

Qa (a) The principal poems of the first group are the two 

U^Lj canzoni (xTi. and xiii.) already mentioned in connection 

' with the Fita Nuova, for the authenticity of which we 

^ haye internal evidence and manuscript authority. Of minor 

lyrics belonging to this epoch the most noteworthy are the 

charming, but rather overpraised sonnet (xxxii.) to which 

the genius of Rosselti has given new life on canvas as the 

■ ' Boat of Love'i in which the young poet addressing Guido 

Cavalcanti wishes that they two, with Lapo Gianni and 

their three ladies, might take an unknown voyage over 

• enchanted seas; and the sonnet (xxix.) 'Of my Lady on 

All Saints' Day,' belonging undoubtedly to the second 

period of the Vila Ntiova : ' I knew an angel yisibly,' 

' blessed are they who meet her on the earth." A fine 

canzone (k™.), in which the poet strives with Death for 

his lady s iife, can no longer be regarded with any 

probability as an authentic work of the divine poet, 

[b) ' I say and afBrm that the lady, of whom I was 

enamoured after my first love, was the most beautifiU and 

most pure daughter of the Emperor of the Universe, to 

whom Pythagoras gave the name Philosophy ' {Coav. ii. 

/£J. By some, not entirely reconci\a\Ae, wotem "iw doww 

j"V7A:i Ktjto appears at the end of the Vito Nuowi \^ 

i>^come a symbol of Phiioaophy, kA -Odx: V«^'» V«* « 
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her a most noble devotioD. The opening canzone of this ~| 
group (ri.)— 



il tEno cid movetc,' 

'Ye who by intellect more the third heaven,' dcKribing -* 
the conflict in Dante's mind between this new love ^nd the 
memory of Beatrice, connects us both with the I'lla Nuova 
and with reality. It ia commented upon in the second 
treatise of the Con-vi-olo and quoted in Canto viii. of the 
Paradito. The other poems of this grou]) seem puralyY 
allegorical : ' By lo*e in this allegory is always intended 
that study which is the application of Che eoamoured soul 
CO that thing of which it is enamoured' (Canv. ii. t6}. 
At first this service is palnfii! and laborious j and the-' 
mystical lady seems a cruel and proud mistress, as she \f 
represented in the ' pitiful ballata' (x.) — 

' Voi cbe iipelc ngiomr d'Amore,' 

'Ye who know how to discourse of love,' which is referred 
to in the third treatise of the Coawvio (iii. 9) ; and in the , 

'Chi gnirderl giimnui ima pinn,' 

' Who will cTer gaze without fear into the eyes of this ' 
fair maiden.' But the defect is on the lover's own part, > 
and in her light the difficulties which sundered him and her 
are dispersed like morning clouds before the face of the sun. 
This mystical worship culminates in the supreme hymn to 
hi! niiritual mistress, whose body is Wisdom and whose 



' Lore that in my mind discouTUt wi voe ^ isi-^ '^'^^ * 
detiroaaly' (Canx. vii,), the eecotvA oic ol <t«, Cowwaw 
(quoted IB r. £. u. 6), the amoYwi* w^t "i^^^- ^^""^^ 
to nog 'met ia the milder ehadea ol Y^it^ww^- ^ H 



1 



leu beautiful is the canzone (ix.) likewiK cited in the Di 
Vulgari Ehqucatia {F. E. it. $, II) — 

•Amor, the miiovi tui virtil dil eitlo,' 

. 'Love that moveet thy power from heaTcn'j though di»- 
figured in modern ediliooB by an extra stanza tacked on to I 
it without regard to sense or metre. To this allegorical j 
group belong, besides a few sonnets, BaJlat 



a maiden fair and young,' and Canzone x\j. 



4 

which Me' 



'I feel so the great power of Love,' both of which Mel 
quoted by the author of the Olhrno Commenla. In the 
tatter poem Dante represents himself as too young to obtain 
his lady's grace, but is content to serre on, finding the quest 
of philosophic truth its own reward. The lyrics of thii 
group show a close metrical connection with those of the 
~^ Vila Nuova, and were evidently all written before the ' 
' poet's exile. Dante originally held that Italian poetry 
should only be used for writing upon lore, and therefore, 
in his younger days, a philosophical poem would naturally 
take the form of a lore ode. In the Vila Num^a, he 
argues ' against those who rhyme upon any matter other 
than amorous ; seeing that this mode of speech was 
originally found for speaking of love ' (V. N. 2j). His 
views naturally widened before he wrote his later canzom , 
(cf. K E. \i. ,}. 
i. (t) There are, however, certain lyrics of Dante's which 
are almost certainly the expression of passionate love for ' 
real women, presumably the disloyalties for which Beatrice 
will rebuke him in the Garden of Eden. In addition to 
several sonnets, there are Hve canzoni of unquestionable 
authenticity which can hardly admit of an allegorical inter- 
pretation. Four are remarkable for a peculiar ioceHantij 
phying upon the word f»eira or stone, w\\vc^ Vat W& tA ^Vv^.j 
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hypothesis chat they were inspired by a lady Damed Piecta, 
or at least by one who had been as cold aod rigid as 
Beatrice had been the giver of bleasiog. The canjooe of 
the aif>ra parlarc (Canz. xii.): — 

■ Coii nel mio parlar voglio eiier iipfo,' 

• So in my speech would I be harsh, as this fair stone Is in 
her acts,' shows that Dante could be as terrible in his love 
ae in his hate. It is indirectly referred 10 in the Cenvivie, 
and quoted by Petrarch. The other three canzoni of this -^ 

* stony ' group show very strongly the influence of the 
Provengal Arnaldo Daniello in their form, and all their 
imagery is drawn from nature in winter. The first sestina — i 

•A! potogiornoed il gran ccrchio d'ombri,' 

■ To the short day and the large circle of shade have 
I come, alas ! ' h the first Italian example of that 
peculiar rariety of the canzone which was invented by 
Arnaldo (y. E. ii. 10, 13). It gives a most wonderful > 
picture of this strange green-robed girl, her golden hair 
crowned with grass tike Botticelli's Libyan Sibyl, in the 
meadow 'girdled about with very lofty hills.' Less beauti- 
ful and more artificial, Sestina ii. (if it can be called bo) — 



* Love, thou seeat well that this lady cares not for thy 
power,' is likewise quoted with complacency in the De 
l^uigari Eloqucttha (ii. 13}. And the passion of the whole 
group is summed up in the poem on Love and Winter (Canz. 

XT.)— 

■ I am come to the point of the wheel,' where, stanza by 
ilanza, the externa! phenomena of the world in winter are 
cootraated with the state of the poet's soul, ever burning in 
the ' sweet martyrdom ' of love's fiie, T\vtw S.tsMt ^p«M. 
Mre BOW ugually supposed to ha^e bten ttxtt.VMiNitXett ■\.>f*a\ 



but Che other canzone of similar tone was certainly written 
in exile — the faraou* and much discussed 'mountain gone' 
(C„z. xL)- 

•Amor, dieche eonvien pur eh'lo mi doglii,' 
I 'Love, since I needs must make complaint,' apparently 
describing an overwhelming paasion for the fair lady of the 
Caaentino j its pathetic close with Its reference to Florence 
has been already quoted. Eren if the letter to Moroello 
Malaapina, which is supposed to be connected with it (^virit 
infra, chapter iii.), is of doubtful authenticity, the canzone 
is certainly genuine, and was known to the author of the 
Ottimo Commenlo; and the striking sonnet to Cino da Pistoia 
(Sonnet xxxvi.) affords further testimony that, at certUD 
epochs of his life, earthly love took eaptire Dante's free- 
will. 

(J) 'The sweet rhymes of love, which I was wont to 

■earch in my thoughts, needs must I leave' (Canz. viii.) — 

>Le dolci rime d'lmor, ch'io tolig.' 

Thus opens the series of canzoni on Rectitude, commencing 
with this ode on the spiritual nature of true Nobility, which 
is expounded in the fourth treatise of the Convivio- and. 
although somewhat unequal, contains one ineffable 

the Para- 



although somewhat unequal, contains one ineffa 

. upon the noble soul in life's four stages. Less e 

thai on Leggiadria, the 'gallantry' which is a 

supereminent form in the Archangel Gabriel in 



* Pucii ch' Amor del ti 



, 'Since love has left me utterly' (Canz. xix.}, which has 

less inspiration than the other Dantesque lyrics. Canzone 

'Doglii mi reel nello eoie xt&stl 

'Grief brings (faring to my heart,' igavrai V\« \ti ifo**^ 

■*«' irarice in particular, is a far mote ^wttW. v«w « 
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work ; in it we already catch the first notes of the laeoa 
inJigtwlio of the Commtdia. Both these two are cited in 
the De Fa/gari Eloqutnlla {ii. 1, li). These three can- 
loni differ from their predeceeaors by (he larger proportion 
of short linee in each stanza. Dante is feeling his way to ^ 
a wider range of subject, to a more popular metrical form 
and a freer treatment, than seemed poEsible in his stately 
'tragical ' love poems. They thus lead us to the CammetEa. ^ 
They are ceriainly later than the philosophical caozoni, '^ 
and there is no sufficient reason for assuming that they 
were written before exile, as is frequently done. Metrically _^ 
they show a certain connection with the linal caazone of 
this group — 

'Three ladies have come around my heart' (Canz. xx.), > 
in which Dante holds his exile as an honour, since the 
Virtues are his companions in banishment and persecution. 
This poem, which is quoted by Ser Graziolo de' Ban>- 
baglioli and by Pietro Alighieri, is the connecting link 
between the Caaaomere and the CammeJia ; it contains the ^ 
germ of Dante'* favourite prophecy of the Deliverer to 
come, who shall make Love's darn shine with new lustre 



, The Coni 



Convivio, or ' Banquet,' bears a somewhat similar 
relation to the work of Dante's second period as the Fiia 
Natna did to that of his adolescence. Just as after the 
death of Beatrice he collected his earlier lyrics, furnishing 
them with prose narrative and commentary, so now in exile 
he intended to put together fourteen of hia hixx citaA'&v 
and write a proie commentary upon ttwtv, \.o 'iie VcwicKa i»~ 
glory of hit myBticaJ lady, Philoao^Vv'j. D^iOM; ■«■»» '^"^'^S, 
not acquainted with Plato's Symfcoiium. "V^- ^'^^ ■^^™*- 
from the De C^n^olatione Philusophtm ol ^K«Si»'^ ■'^^ 
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' idea came to him of repreeeotiDg Philosophy as a lady; and 
the contraHt belweeo the dyiDg literature of Rome and the 
new poetry of Italy la happily marked, in that the ' woman 
of fill greet revereoce by «emb!aunt,' who 'was flU of m 
greet age, that men ne wolde nat trowen, in no manere, 
that she were of oure elde ' (Chaucer's cranslatioa of 
^y Boethius), has become the pargaUlla, the 'maiden fair and . 
young' of the Dantesque ballata : — 

' And I imagined her fashioned as a gentle lady : and I 
couid not imagine her in any act that was not merciful ; 
wherefore so willingly did the sense of truth behold her, that 
scarcely could I turn it from her. And from this imagination 
I commenced to go there where she showed herself in verity, 
to wit, in the schools of religious and at the disputations 
of philosophisers ; so that in short space, perchance of thirty 
months, I commenced to so much taste of her sweetness, 
that her love drove out and destroyed every other thought ' 
(C,-,.ii. .J). 
~~ The CoMiivio ia an attempt to bring philosophy out of the 
schools of religious and away from the disputations of 
philosophers, to render her beauty accessible even to the 
unlearned. ' The Canvivio,' says Mr. Wicksteed, ' might 
very well be described as an attempt to throw into popular 
form the matter of the Aristotelian treatises of Albertus 
Magnus and Thomas Aquinas.' Dante would gather up 
the crumbs which fall from the table where the bread of 
Angels is eaten, and give a banquet lo all who are deprived 

-- of this spiritual food. It ia the Hrst important work on 
philosophy written in Italian— an innovation which Dante 
thinks necessary to defend in the chapters of the intro- 
ductory treatise, where he explains his reasons for comment- 
ing upon these canzoni in the vernacular instead of Latin, 
'~ and incidentally utters a noteworthy defence of hit mother 
tongue (Conir. i. 10-13). 
Ia addidon to this principal motiTc for writing the work^ 

eAe deaire of giring instruction, "Daove ViimwMl j^c^a 
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another — the fear of infamy, timore iPinfama {Conv. i. 1) ; 
' I feai the infamy of haring followed auch great paiaioa as 
whoso reads the above-men lianed canzoni will conceire to 
have held sway over me. The which infamy ceases entirely 
by the present speaking of myself, which shows that not 
passion, but virtue, has been the moving cause.' It is 
evident that Daote intended to comment upon certain of 
the canzoni addressed to, or at least connected with, real 
women, and to repreeenl them as allegorical ; consumed 
with a more than Shelleyan passion for reforming the 
world, he chose this method of getting rid of certain 
episodes in the past which he, with too much self-severity, '^ 
regarded as rendering him unworthy of the sublime ofSce 
he had undertaken. The canzone of the ' harsh speech ' 
(Canz. xii.) was certainly one of these, and is evidently 
referred to in the fourth treatise {Conir, iv. 26), This 
plan Dante abandoned when the book was left incomplete ; 
and in the Purgator'w he completely altered his attitude 
towards his past life. 

Only the introductory treatise and three of the com- 
mentaries were actually written : those on the canzooi 
f^oi chi intindenda, Amor che nella mtnle mi ragiona, Le 
Jolc'i rime ^amar. In each case the literal meaning is Y- 
expounded first, followed by the allegorical, and a vast 
display of scholastic learning exhibited. Indeed, if the 
whole work had been completed on the same scale as these 
four treatises, there would have been scarcely a subject in 
heaven or on earth left uninvestigated in the ardent service 
of this mystical lady, whom the poet in the second treatise 
— not without considerable inconsistency ^represents as the 
same at the donna genule who appeared towards the end of 
the Fila Nuova {Conv. a. i). It is surely a strange critical 
aberration that would see any reference to Gemma Donati 
ia either of these figures, whether real or allegorical. From 
the first treatise it is evident that the whole work had been 
fiilly planned ; but it is not possible to tctonsw'ao.'a.'w*^'™.-^ 
phumbilitj, or to decide upon the (\iieaUoa ol 'w^vdcv <:&■ '^^^ 

s i 
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extant caozonj were to be included, aod ja what order. 
From iv. 26 it appears that the passionate canzone, Caii 
nti mio parlar vogiio tsser aipra (Canz. xii.), wag to be 
allegorised in the seventh treatise ; from :. 1 2, ii. i, iv. 27, 
that the canzone of the Three Ladies, Trt donne inlomo a! car 
(Canz. xjt.), would have been expounded in the fourteenth, 
where Justice and Allegory were to have been diacuBsedj 
and, from i. 8 and iii. 1 5, that the canzone against the vices, 
DogFia mi rcca (Canz. x.], was destined for the poetical 
basis of the last treatise of all. It is thus clear that the 
Convivio would have ended with the two canzoni which 
form the connecting link between the lyrical poems and the 
Div'ma Commcdia. For the rest, it is certain that there 
would have been no mention of Beatrice in any of the 
unwritten treatises. In touching upon the immortality of 
the aoul (Conn. ii. 9), Dante had seen fit to end what he 
had to say of ' that living blessed Beatrice, of whom I do 
not intend to speak more in this book.' There seema also 
good reason for doubting whetlier the canzone for the 
beautiful lady of the Casentino (Canz. xi.), which is of 
comparatively late date, would have formed pan of the 
completed work. 

Witte and others after him have supposed that the Con- 
vivio represents an alienation from Beatrice ; that the Philo- 
sophy, which Dante defines as the amorous use of wisdom, 
is a presumptuous human science leading man astray from 
truth and felicity along the dangerous and deceptive paths 
of free speculation. There is, however, notliing in the 
book itself to support this interpretation.' Dante's attitude 
towards reason and revelation, philosophy and theology, is 
essentially the same in the Canvivio aa in the Diviaa Com- 
media ; over all his speculations the Church's authority is 
acknowledged as supreme, her theological doctrine as infal- 
}ib)e. He is evidendy feeling his way towards the great 
work of his life; his philosopViy w ^:.I■^s^.a\Yw^\t'\WJ»*v■».■^ 

e Wick,tKd-M Appendix to Witte't a»Y on^«'«"* ■'"^"- 
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There are a number of passages which show, if not an abso- 
lute contradicuon, at least a want of correspondence between 
the Corrv'fvtB and Dante's other works, the minor works as 
well a« the Diviaa CommeJia. Oae of the most curious is 
the treatment of Guido da Moniefeltro, who, in Conv. iv. 
28, is ' our most noble Italian,' and 1 supreme example of 
religious perfection in old age, whereas in the Inferno 
(Canto xxvii.) he ia found in the torturing flames of the 
eril couQsellors. Several opinions are directly or indirectly 
withdrawn in the Divine Comedy ; but these are to be rather 
regarded as mistakes which, in the light of subsequent know- 
ledge, he desired to rectify or repudiate, such as the theory 
of the shadow on the moon being caused by rarity and 
density, based upon Averrhoes, and a peculiar arrangement 
of the celestial hierarchies, derived apparently from Brunetto 
Latioi. Views on the nobility of the vulgar tongue in the 
first, and on the Roman Empire in the fourth treatise, are 
■noie fiilly and scientifically worked out in the De Fulgari 
Elequcnlia and De Monorchia respectiveiy. And in the 
Purgaloria the poet discards his ' dread of infamy,' when 
he dares not meet Beatrice's gaze in the Garden of Eden ; 
he casta aside the allegorical veil he had tried to draw over 
a portion of the past, and makes the full confession which 
we find in Cantos xx.x and Kxxi. 

It has frequently been held that portions of the Convivio "*" 
were written before exile. Nevertheless, while two of the 
canzoni were well known before 1300, it seems most pro- ^ 
bable that the prose commentaries took their present shape 
between Dante's breaking with his fellow exiles and the 
invasion of Henry vn. A passage concerning Frederick u, 
'the last Emperor of the Romans with respect to the 
present time, although Rudolph and Adolph and Albert 
were elected after his death ' [Conv. iv. 5), aK(i>»ia ^Ikw. ■&«. 
fourth treatise was written before the eVcUon ol Wemii N^v 
ia Norember 1308; while a tefeieiice 10 GV«tW&^a_™- 
Cammloo, lord of Treviaa (iv. 14% musVfeaNc'WiWv ■w^*'" 
aAtr Aw dach ia March 1 306. TKe 5ii»t ««sWfte- "« 
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speaks of Dante's many wanderings in exile, professes to 
have been written either when * youth * was passed, or the' 
entrance of ^ youth' was passed (i* i^ gtoventute being from 
25 to 45 ^y from which some writers, taking the former 
interpretation literally, argue that the first is later than the ' 
fourth treatise. Be that as it may, the advent of the new 
Caesar, Dante's own return for a while to political activity, 
probably interrupted his life of study ; and, when the storm 
passed away and left the poet disillusioned, his ideals had 
changed, another world lay open to his gaze* and the 
Convivio was finally abandoned. 



CHAPTER. Ill 
Dmale's Latla Worka 

I. The Dt Menarcbia 

The Empire. — Upon all the political life of medisETal Italy 
lay the gigantic shadow of a atupeodouB edifice, the Holy 
Roman Empire. Although the barbarians had struck down 
the body of^the Empire of Rome, the spirit of Julius Cisar 
was mighty yet, as in Shakespeare's tragedy. The moa- 
3Xchy of Augustus, of Trajac, of Constantine aod Justinian, 
still lived ; not in the persons of the impotent C3:sar3 of 
Byzantium, but io those of the successors of Charlemagne. i 

From the coronation of Otto the Saxon (961) to the death I 

of the Suabian Frederick n {1150), the medifEval Western I 

world saw in the man whom the Germans recognised as ' 

their sOTcreign the ' King of the Romans ever Augustus,' , 

the Emperot-elect, who when crowned at Ronie would be 
the dirine Cajsar, the supreme head of the universal Mon* 
archy and the Vicar of God in things temporal, even as the 
Pope was the supreme head of the universal Church and the 
Vicar of God in things spiritual. Church and Monarchy, 
Papacy and Empire, alike proceeded from God, and were 
inseparably wedded to Rome, the eternal city ; from which 
as two suns they shoidd shed light upon man's spiritual and 
tcnipora! paths, as divinely ordained by the infinite goodness 
of Him from whom the power of Peier atA ^^ Osxa. 
bifurcate* as from a point [Epiit. y. ^'). | 

Ajm! Oiaima— With the mcrcaBt oi \Vcvt '^^'^^'^ 
the successors of HUdebtand, va *ve \.-«0&Oo ■»si*l 
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thirteenth centuries, had extended their authority from 
spiritual into purely secular regions. For them the imperial 
cfignity was not of divine origin, but the gift of the Church 
to Charlemagne and hia German succeasors. ' What is the 

"*" Teutonic King till consecrated at Rome ? ' wrote Adrian 
to Frederick Barbaroasa : ' The chair of Peter has giren 
and can withdraw its gifts.' Id the interregnum that fol- 
lowed the fall of the house of Suabia, the Popes had clamed 
to exercise imperial rights in Italy, with disastrous results. 
They had joined the sword with the pastoral staff; and the 
Church, by confounding in herself the two governments, had 
fallen into the mire {Purg. xri. 103-111, 117-129). And 
this tendency in the Papacy culminated in the extravagant 
pretensions of Boniface viu, in his relations towards both 
the Empire and France, and his famous Bull Unam Sanetam 

T (November 1301), declaring that the temporal power of 
kings is subject to the spiritual power of the priesthood, 
and directed by it as the body by the soul. 

^ Date of the Da UonEircIiia. — The De Monorchia is 
Dante's attempt to solve this burning medixval question of 
the proper relations of Church aud State, of spiritual and 
temporal authority. Although it is undoubtedly the most 
famous of Dante's prose works, the most widely 
divergent views have been, and can be, held as to its 
date of composition. If the F~tta Nuova is the most ideal 
book of love, the Di Manarchta is perhaps the most purely 
ideal of political works ever written. Efven as Beatrice is 
the most glorious lady of the poet's mind, la glariasa donna 
della mia mcnic, so the temporal monarchy or Empire is to be 
considered by the poet in its ideal aspect according t 



: intention, lypa it itcandum intrnlionem {^Mon. i. l). 
Like the fiia Nuava, and unlike any other of Dante ■ 
longer works, the De Manarchia contains no certain 
mention of the poet's exile, and practically no references or 
allusions to contemporary events or persons. From this 
**' and other considerations, several Dante scholars hare held 
cAat the De MaaarcHa was written bctote 'DuiU:'« eu^ 
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duriog hh political life in Floreace. Boccaccio, on the 
other haad, declares that Dante made this book on the < 
coming of Henry ni — a theory not without followers at \ 

the present day. Others, again, consider it more probable . | 
that the Dt Monorchia was written towards the close of the ' 

poet's life. . 

Book I.— The Dt Monanhla » divided into three "^ 
books, corresponding to the three questions to be answered 
touching this most useful and most hidden amongst occult 
and useful trutlis, the knowledge of the temporal monarchy 
(i. i). In its ideal sense, the temporal monarchy or ~-; 
bmpire is defined as ' a unique princedom over all men in 
time, or tn those things and over those things which are 
measured by time' {i, z). And the first question arising 
concerning this temporal monarchy is — whether it is 
necessary for the well-being of the world. 

The proper function of the human race taken as a whole, 
the ultimate end or goal, for which the Eternal God by 
Hia art, which ia Nature, brings into being the human race 
in its universality, is to constantly actualise or bring into 
play the whole capacity of the possible intellect, for con- 
templation and for action, for speculation and for operation . 
(i. 3). And, for this almost divine function and goal, ' 
Uie most direct means is universal peace (i. 4}. Since it is 
ordained for this goal, the human race must be guided by '' 
one ruling power, the Emperor, with reference to whom all 
its pans have their order ; in subjection to whom, the 
human race becomes tn its unity most like to God (i. 5-9). 
There must be some one supreme judge to decide by his judg- 
ment, mediately or immediately, all contentions ; and such 
a judge can only be the Monarch (i. 10). 

Again, the world is best disposed when justice is para- 
mount therein ; but this can only be under the Monarch or 
Emperor, who alone, free from covetousnesa and supreme in 
authority, will have the purest will and the greatest ^w« 



hornaa 



practise justice upon the earth ^\. i^V V1\i&«V'otv'&s». 
nag race will be most free, since rtWft'ViavfCn.eS.NS.t'e.MS 



Y of free will, the greatest gift of God to man (i. ii). Hf 
alone, adorned with judgment and iuatice in the highest 
degree, will be best disposed for ruling, and able to dis- 
pose others beat {i. tj). From him the particular princes 
receive the common rule by which the human race is 
governed to peace ; Hia is the dominating will that 
rules the wills of mortals, disposing ihem to unity and 
concord (i. 1 4, 15). All these and other reasons show that, 
for the well-being of the world, it is necessary that there 
, should be the monarchy. And they are confirmed by the 
'' sacred fact that Christ willed to become man in the pleni- 
tude of time, when the world was blessed with universa] 
peace under the perfect monarchy of Augustus, the seam- 
less garment that has aiuce been rent by the nail of cupidity 

Book n. — The second book answers the question 
whether the Roman people took to itself this dignity of 
monarchy, or Empire, by right. But right in things is 
nothing else than the similitude of the Divine Will, and what 
God wills in human society is to be held as true and pure 

- right. God's will is invisible ; but it is manifested in this 
matter by the whole history of Rome {ii. 1, i). The 
surpassing nobleness of JE-oeas, and therefore of his descen- 
dants (ii. 3); the traditional miracles wrought for the 
Romans (ii. 4) ; the devotion of the great Roman citizens 
from Cincinnatus to Cato, showing that the Roman people in 
subjecting the world to itself always contemplated the good 
of the Republic, and therefore the end of right (ii, 5, 6) ; • 
the manifest adaptation of the Roman people by Nature 

.^ for ruling the nations with imperial away (ii. 7) ; — all these 
show that it was by right that the Romans acquired the 
Empire. The hidden judgment of God is sometimes 
revealed by contest, whether in the collision of champions 
/i an ordeal or in the contention ot man-^ w.TVTm^Wi^e\ii.tT 
^^ some prize (ii. 8). Such a prixe waa'iie^m^rtt (A'Cos 

f^ior/d. which by divine iuciemem W\ to x.W V.owmi -^e^ij*, 
«6m a/y wer/ wttatXing for il, wA ti« ^v^i? ^ '■'« 
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Assyriaas, Egyptians, and Persians, and Alexandrr himself 
had failed (ii. 9). Their wars, too, from the earliest 
times were under the form of an ordeal ; and Divine 
Providence declared in their favour. Thus arguments rest- v 
ing on principles of reason prove that the Roman people 
tcquired the supreme and universal jurisdiction by right 
(ii. 10, 11). And arguments based upon principles of 
Christian faith support it. Christ by His birth, under the 
edict of Augustus, confirmed the imperial jurisdiction from 
which that edict proceeded ; and, by His death under the ^ 
vicar of Tiberius, He confirmed the universal penal juris- 
diction of the Emperor over all the human race which was 
to be punished in His flesh (ii, 12, 13). ' Let them cease 
then to insult the Roman Empire, who pretend that they 
are the sons of the Church ; when they see that Christ, the 
Bridegroom of the Church, sanctioned the Roman Empire 
at the beginning and at the end of His warfare upon 
tarth.' 

Book HI. — And this rebuke to the clergy, from whom 
the main opposition to the Empire proceeded, naturally 
leads to the great question of the third book, the pith of 
the whole treatise. Does the authority of the Roman > 
Monarch or Emperor, who is thus by right the monarch 
of the world, depend immediately upon God, or upon some 
vicar of God, the successor of Peter? (iii. I, ^, 3.) The ^ 
stock arguments of those who assert from passages of 
Scripture, such as the creation of the sun and moon, or the 
two swords mentioned in St. Luke't Gospel, that the 
authority of the Empire depends upon that of the Church, 
are readily brushed away (iii, 4-9}. And, as for their , 
historical evidence, the donation of Constantine, if genuine, 
was invalid; the coronation of Charlemagne was an act of 
usurpation (iii. 10, 11). The authority of the Church cannot i 
be the cause of the imperial auiWit^, *wtt •it.tX-swsa. -wia 
eOielent and was confirmed b^ CWw\. \w^««. <!« <;i;k»^ 
exittfd (iii. 13). Neither Vias ti« CWt<;\. <k* Y^ ^ 
'uthoMiag the Emperor ftom GcA, mt ^toto. >^«'*^^'' . 

1 i 
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from any Emperor, nor from the conBent of ihe majority 
of mankind ; indeed, such power is absolutely contrary to 
her very nature and the words of her Dirioe Founder 
(iii. I,, ,;]. 

But it may be directly shown that the anthority of the 
Emperor depends immediately upon God. For man, since 

^ he alone partakes of corruptibility and incorruptibility, is 
ordained for two ultimate ends — bleBsednesB of this life, 
which is figured in the Iiarthly Paradise, and blessedness 
of life eternal, which consists in the fruition of the Divine 
Aspect in the Celestial Paradise. To these two beatitudes, 
as to diverse ends, man must come by direrae means. For 
to the firet we come by philosophic teachings, provided that 
we follow them by acting in accordance with the moral and 
intellectual virtues ; to the second by spiritual teachings, 
transcending human reason, provided we follow them by 
acting in accordance with the theological virtues, Faith, 
Hope, Charity. But in spite of reason and revelation, 
which make these ends and means known to us, human 
cupidity would reject them, ' were not men, like horses, 
going astray in their brutishness, held in the way by bit 

^ and rein,' ' Wherefore roan had need of a twofold 
directive power according to his twofold goal, to wit, the 
Chief Pontiff, who in accordance with things revealed 
should lead the human race to eternal life, and the Emperor, 
who in accordance with the teachings of philosophy should 
direct the human race to temporal felicity.' It is the 
special function of the Emperor to establish liberty and 
peace upon earth, to make the world correspond to the 
divinely ordained disposition of the heavens. Therefore 
he is chosen and confirmed by God alone ; the so-called 
Electors are only the proclaimers (denunciaiBra) of the 
Divine Providence. 'Thus, then, it is plain that the 
authority of the temporal Monarch descends upon him 
fithoat any meia from the fountain of Unwei»A KjaVovK^J 

-'W /( muK aot be taken thai the Rotniti ¥nftte » ww 
"'bJM ia Anythiag to the B-omaii P<muff, «wice ■&«* 
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mortal leliclty ie in some sort ordained for immortal 
felicity. ' Let CxRar, therefore, observe that reverence 
to Peter which a firstborn boo ought to observe to a father, 
M that illuminaied by the light of paternal grace he may 
with greater power irradiate the world, over which he is 
■ei by Him alone who 'u Ruler of all things spiriltjal and 
temporal ' [Man. m. i6). 

Eeeeption of the Work. — The Di Monorchia, when- 
ever it may have been composed, remained almost unknown 
until the great conflict between Louis of Bavaria and Pope 
John xiii, after Dante's death. Boccaccio tells us that ^ 
the Imperialists used arguments from the book in support 
of their claims, and it became in consequence very famous. 
A tempest of clerical indignation roared round it. A 
Dominican friar, Guido Vernani, wrote a virulent, but 
occasionally acute treatise *on the power of the Supreme 
Pontiff and in confutation of the Monarchy composed by 
Dante Alighicri,' which he dedicated to Ser Graziolo de' 
Bambaglioli, then Chancellor of Bologna, Dante's famoui 
commentator and apologist. The notorious Cardinal y 
Bertrando del Poggetto, who had been sent as Papa] 
Legate in Ijzfi by John iiii, had the De Monorchia 
burnt as heretical, and followed this up by an infamous 
attempt to desecrate Dante's tomb. In the sixteenth ■/ 
century it was placed upon the Index of Prohibited Books. 
Dante had anticipated ^is, and the splendid passage which 
opens the third book of the De Monarchia atrikes the 
keynote, not only of this treatise, but of all his life-work 
for what he c6nceived the service of God and the welfare 
ofman:— 

< Perchance it may arouse a certain amount of indig- 
oation against me, for the truth of it cannot appear without 
causing shame to certain men. But seeing that Truth from 
its changeless throne appeals to me ■, ^i^a^ ?)iiVjTOR.ti \nKi.i 
entering on the forest of his provevta, \tMi\c^ tok. '*-''^ 
own person "to meditate on «iil\\,U> Vm« •One -wvOts^" ? 
*e^'og that the PhjJosopher, my mWroaOT *«. TO,at:&t-. 
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me for the sake of truth to put aside what is dearest ; I 
will, therefore, take confidence from the words of Daniel, 
in which the power of God, the shield of the defenders of 
truth, is set forth ; and according to the exhortation of St. 
Paul, "putting on the hreastplate of faith," and in the 
heat of that coal which one of the Seraphim had taken off 
(he altar and laid on the lips of Isaiah, I will enter on the 
present contest, and, by the arm of Him who delivered us 
by His blood from the powers of darkness, drive out from 
the lists the wicked and the liar in the sight of all the 
world. Why should I fear, when the Spirit, who is 
coeternal with the Father and the Son, saith by the mouth 
of David: "The righteous shall be in everlasting re- 
membrance i he shall not be afraid of evil report "I' 

1. Tie De Vulgari Eloquentia 

Iq the first treatise of the Convivio (i. 5), Dante 

announces hia intention of making a book upon Folgare 

Eloqucnxa, or the Vulgar Tongue. Like the Camrhio, 

<- the Dr Fiilgari Eleguenlia remains incompleted ; only two 

books, instead of four, were written, and of these the 

, second is not finished. Id the first book the poet seeks 

the highest form of the vernacular, a perfect and imperial 

Italian language, to rule in unity and concord over all the 

dialects, as the Roman Empire over all the nations ; in the 

~~ second book he was proceeding to show how this illustrious 

vulgar tongue should be used for the art of poetry. Villani's 

description of the work applies only to the first book : 

' Here, in strong and ornate Latin, and with fair reasons, 

he reproves all the dialects of Italy' ; Boccaccio's mainly 

to the second : ' A little book in Latin prose, in which he 

intended to give instruction, to whoso would receive it, 

concerning composition in rhyme,' 

Book I. — At the outset Dante ««\V.w a of« ui&\i\^p« 

Dote thaa in the Cefivivioy by \»\di7 aweriti^ \V«. ' 

f^u/sMr Tongue la nobler than 1-atm ( V. F ■ -^ 
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attacks,' wrote Mazzini, 'all the Italian dialects, but it n 
becauae he intends to found a language common to all Itdy, 
to create a form worthy of representing the national idea.' 
To search out this noblest form of the vulgar tongue, the y 
poet (tarts from the Tery origin of language itself. To 
man alone of creatures has the intercourse of speech been I 
^TCQ : speech, the rational and sensible sign needed for the 
istercommuai cation of ideas. Adam and his descendants i 
ipokc Hebrew until the confiision of Babel (cf. the totally !! 
different theory in Fia: xxvi. 114.I, after which this sacred 

Seech remained only with the children of Heber (i. a-7). 
f the threefold language brought to Europe after the (t '' 
dispersion, the southernmost idiom has varied into three 
forma of vernacular speech — -tlie language of those who in 
affirmation say oc {Spanish and Provencal), the language 
of ml {French), the language of li (Italian). And this 
Italian vulgar tongue has itself varied into a number of 
dialects, all more or less objectionable, and unlike the ideal 
Italian which the writer is seeking. The Roman is worst 
of all {!. 11). A certain ideal language was indeed spoken 
by the poets at the Sicilian court of Frederick and Man- 
fredi, but it was not the Sicilian dialect (i. \i). The 
Tuscans speak a degraded vernacular, although Guido 
Cavalcanti, Lapo Gianni and another Florentine (Dante 
himself), and Cinoda Pistoia have recogniaed the excellence 
of the ideal vulgar tongue {i. 13). Bologna alone has a 
' locution tempered to a laudable suavity ' ; but which, 
Devenheless, cannot be the ideal language, or Guido 
Guinicelli and other Bolognese poets would not have written 
their poems in a form of speech quite different from the 
special dialect of Bologna (i. 15). 'The illustrious, cardinal, v"^ 
courtly, and curial vulgar tongue in Italy ia that which 
belongs to every Italian city, and yet seems to belong to 
none, and by which all the local dia\eclft o^ ■!>,« XvJS.vKca -a- 
measured, weighed, and compared' U. it."^. ■^\\\* ^»'^»^ 
ideal Italian which has been atiUticaW^ ie^e\o^ ^"1 ^;*? 
Jo</ hit friend (Dante himself) in dvew c«Ki»^^t ■«^*' "^ 
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makcB its familiars so glorious that ' in the sweetness of thit 
glory we cast our exile behind our backs' (F. E. i. 17). 
Such should be the language of the imperial court, although 
as far as Italy is concerned there is at present no Emperor, 
and that court is scattered, though its members are united 
by the gracious light of reason (1. 18). 

Book H. — The unfinished second hook is of the utmost 
value to the student of Italian poetic form. It makes us 
-J realise, too, how zealously Dante sought out technical per- 
fection and studied subtle musical and rhythmical effects, 
curiously weighing the divisions of his stanzas, balancing 
lines, selecting words, harmonising syllables. No less note 
worthy are his modeat references to his own work and his 
generous appreciation of that of others, his predecessors and 
contemporaries, with reference to whose poems as well as to 
his own he illustrates his maxims. There is a certain 
limitation in that Dante conceives of poetry as only lyrical 
and written to be set to music : ' Poetry is nothing else than 
a rhetorical fiction musically composed,' jfc/io retherica masici 
. compotlla (ii. 4) i and recognises only the most elaborate 
I and least spontaneous forms of lyrical poetry — -the Canzone 
(of which the Sestina is only a variety), the Eallata, the 
Sonnet (ii. 3). There is no hint of that splendid rhythm, 
at once epical and lyrical, in which the Divina Commcdia was 
to be written ; though it is possible that Dante would have 
mentioned it in the fourth book, in which he intended to 
treat of the ' intermediate vulgar tongue,' which is the 
language suited to the ' comic ' style, in which sometimes 
this intermediate and sometimes the lower vulgar tongue 
may be used (it. 4). 

The illustrious vulgar tongue having been found, Dante 

proceeds to thus show the noblest use to which it can be 

put by the poet. Only three subjects are sufficiently 

exitlfed to be suag of in this staie\\eK foim of ItalUn speech, 

^/x highest vernacular: — SaUu^ F'tnui, I'^irtui-, m Aumk 

tA/ngB which specially relate to them:— <.\>e n^tti-M* d 

*'^™1 tAe 6re of love, the direction of iVve wW-, mA ■«3i 
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(irat of these ihemes had not been baniiled, according to 
Dante, by any Italian poet (ij. z). Of the three legitimate vj 
lyrical forms the Canzone or Ode is noblest, and contains 
the '^ndamental brain work ' of the most illustrious poets 
(ii. 3). And the Ballata is nobler than the Sonnet. It is 7^ 
in ihe Canzone alone, in the ' tragic ' or highest Btyle, that 
these Bubiime themes are to be sung ; to hartEonise with 
this, lines, construction, words must all be the stateliest 
and noblest. la this superex eel lent sense, a canzone is a X 
poem in the loftiest style composed of equal stanzas, upon 
one subject, without the repetition of a refrain.'- And the / 
rest of the book is occupied with rules for its proper 
construction, especially with regard to the structure and 
musical setting of the various types of stanza, in which the 
whole art of the canzone is contained. 

Date of CompOSitioiL — The Dc ful^ari Ehquentia ■'' 
was probably written about the same time 4a the Can-vivio. 
From 3 mention of the Marquis Giovanni of Monferrato 
apparently as liying (^. E. i. 11), who died in February 
I joj, ii has been supposed that Book i. cannot be much 
later than the beginning of that year, — but this is very 
doubtful. Dantr'* evident friendly feeling for Bologna 
fwhich altered before he wrote the Commedia) may be 
connected with the lime when the Florentine exiles were 
welcomed in that city, before the expulsion of March 1st, 
1306. The opening of Book ii. seema to imply that 
Dante was resuming work after an interval, slight or con- 
siderable. While it is usually thought to have been written 1 
shortly after Book i., probably in 1308 or 1309, some 
consider Book ii. a much later piece of work, produced as 
a poetical text-book at Ravenna, and broken off, as Villani 

' Jejutlhm tiaia'un-nm lim riijioni<irn ad H'i<im itninaLat iragica 
aajuialk (iL S). The j/m nifanim-it dUtingniiWv ijus tne Ciimhwl., 
aMMor Jimu, from the Billiti, eamaa a LalU, m titu^ '&>t. 'i^Tn* '^ 
from two to foot liaet wis repeated »hra eack W*o» •» '^^ ■" 'P''"*. 
.• . fnlude a (he wbo]t. Mr. Ho*e\l W»tt»U\e» "^ ■■ Wlfewl^ ^^'S' 
aterludfa ' 
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and Boccaccio euggest, by Dante's imcimely death. 
curious passage (^. E. ii. 6), about the discretion 
magnificeoce of the Marquis of Esle, would ia this case 
refer to Raiualdo d'Hste, who, after the return of hia house 
to Ferrara in 1317, had entered into an alliance with Can 
Grande, and who, though sharing government with cwo 
Idnamen, was the real ruler of the slate. Nevertheless, 
when the tone of the work and the probable dates of the 
lyrics quoted be taken into account, it seems more probable 
that the whole of the De yulgan Etoquentia belongs 10 the 
epoch of the Convivio ; and, like that book, was interrupted 
by the Italian expedition of Henry vii, and then abandoned 
™wheo the poet turned to the Divine Comedy. 



, Saale'i Leileri 



^^^ Dante tells us in the Vila Nuova that, on the death of 
Beatrice, he wrote a Latin letter to the chief persona of the 
city, concerning its desolate and widowed condition, com- 
mencing with the text of Jeremiah ; ' How doth the city 
ait solitary.' Neither this nor the letter mentioned by 
Leonardo Bruni, in which Dante described the fight at 
Campaldino, has survived. Many epistles ascribed to 
Dante were extant in the days of Boccaccio and Bruni. 
Boccaccio has preserved three to us in the Laurentian 
manuscript, now believed to be really his autograph. Bruni 
— tells US that, after the affair at Lastra, Dante \ 
permission to return to Florence both to individua 
and to the people, especially a long letter, beginning — * O 
my people, what have I done unco thee '. ' This may, per- 
haps, have been the document which Bruni seems to have 
seen, in which the poet defends his impartiality when the 
leaders of the two factions were banished ; and there appears 
«» hare been another, denying that he bad accompanied the 
Emperor against FJoreoce. From one ot xi\c!« 'ivc «Sv. 1 
quoted fragmeat may have come, abOMiVirt-xaTAi^S-jiiiicvic.e'a 
^^priorate and bis service at CampMmo- GwiaamNSSw 
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ree Doble epistles, the style of which he prutei 
highly : ODC to the GoveromeDt of Floreoce, ■ complaiaing of 
hia unjust exile,' which is probably the lost letter mentioned 
by Bnuii, although it is oftea identified with the extant letter 
'to the most wicked Florentines within'; the second, to 
the Emperor Henry, is certainly the one we now have ; the 
third, to the Italian cardinals, may probably be identified 
with the extant letter from Boccaccio's manuscript. 

Of the ten extant Latin letters ascribed to the divine "< 
poet, only one, to Henry vn, is almost universally accepted 
as genuine ; but the authenticity of five others, including the 
Epistle to Can Grande, is at least highly probable. 

Epistles I. and 11. — Epistles i. and ii. are coanected ' 
with Count Alessandro da RomcDa, who, Eruni states, was 
appointed captain of the Bianchi in their meeting at Gor- 
gODza, and whom Dante brands with in&my in Inferno xxx. 
The former ia addressed in the name of Alessandio (if the 
A.CA. of the Vatican manuscript = Alexander capitaneu8 = 
Aleesandro da Romena, which ia questionable), and the 
council and body of the White party, to the Cardinal Nic. 
cold da Prato, legate of Benedict xi, assuring him of their 
gratitude and confidence, promising to refrain from hosti- 
lities in expectation of his good ofhces in the pacification of 
Florence. It may, perhaps, be an autlientic document of 
1 304 ; but there is nothing to connect it with Dante, who 
had probably already left his fellow exiles. The second . 
is a letter of condolence to Alessandro's nephews, Oberto 
and Guido, on the occasion of their uncle's death. It is 
not easy to decide whether it is a forgery or a genuine letter 
wrongly ascribed to Dante, Written by him, it certainly < 

Epistles III. and IV.— Epistles iii. and iv. are 
much greater interest, and, if authentic, would be of peculi 
value [o the student of the Canaonifrt. TVc 'iSitiJi. '■* 
addressed to the Marquis MoTOeUo M.a\a-?.^ti»i x^^i>m^ 
/rom the Casentino, and describes In (otcv\i\t \M\'gia.'ij. "^?^ 
the writer vas suddenly enamoured ot a 'womau' *\»»1M 
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->- fourth seems to be to Cino da Pistoia, alfectionaie greeting! 
from the Florentine exile to the Pistoiaii, and explainiog 
how ooe pasion may be replaced by aaolher in the aaal. 

S, Id each case the lelier appears to have been accompanied 
by a poem; the former by Canzooe xi., 'Love, since I 
Deeds iDust make complaitit ' ; the latter by Sonnet xxxvi., 
-\ ' I have been with love.' Both epistles are usually regarded 
as spurious, but the matter is far from certain. The letter 
to Moroello ahows a very striking correspondence in tone 
t» several of Dante's lyrics : attempts have been made to 
give it an allegoricaJ significance. The letter to Cino is 
found In Boccaccio's manuscript. 

^ EpistloB v., Tl. and VII. — Next come the five great 

, political letters ; the three glorified political pamphlets on 
' the enterprise of Henry of Luxemburg, the vindication of 
Dante's own attitude towards the Church, the refiisal of the 
\ amnesty. Letter t., to the Princes and Peoples of Italy, 
seems to have been written before September 1310, when 
Henry crossed the Alps. In the enthusiasm and boundless 
hope inspired by the news of the Emperor's grand designs, 
Dante hardly coDtemplatea the possibility of any resistance 
being offered to the Roman prince> the supreme lord of 

J. earth and sea. It was in the bitter indignation caused by 

the Italian opposition, and the doubt occasioned by the 

Emperor's delay in Lombardy, that he wrote Letters vi. 

and vii., on March 31SI to the Florentines, 'the most 

wicked Florentines within,' and on April 16th, [311,10 

Henry himself, 'the most sacred triumphant and only lord.' 

The latter exists in several manuscripts, and is certainly the 

epistle mentioned by Villani ; there is an old Italian version 

of it. The former, if probably not the one spoken of by 

Villani, seems referred to (as well as the humbler letter) by 

Leonardo Bruni. The case is not so strong for Letter 

of which there is also an old tranB\aUoa', but ttiece ate 1 

Mss. of its Latin text now known. 

■ ...-fiWsMas VUI. And IX.— The aMtivetuciVj ol ^^vt 

"": to the Italiao cardinals, an4 ^^\' 
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Florentiae friend, has been much diEputed. Bath ace only '<'. 
found i» Boccaccio'* autograph manuscript, which in itseU' 
by DO meaoi proves that they are genuine, aa the aame 
maouacript cootains the undoubtedly spurious letter of Fra 
Ilario to Uguccione della Faggiuola, with the story of 
Dante's Tisit to the Convent of Santa Croce del Corvo and 
the impossible dedications of the tl\ree parts of the Com- 
mi<£a to Uguccione, Moroello Malaspina, and Frederick 
of Sicily. It may, however, be inferred from Boccaccio's 
u*e of these, in his Life of Dante, that he accepted the letter 
to the Florentine friend as authentic, but questioned the 
contents of the Ilarian document. The letter to the car- 
dinals seems to be quoted by Petrarch in his ode, which 
(ome Petrarchan students still suppose to be addressed to 
Rienzi. Unless we assume 11 to be a highly skilftil forgery 
for political purposes in connection v/ith the scandals of 
Avignon, which somehow came into Boccaccio's posses- 
sion, we must accept it as genuine, and identify it with the 
letter mentioned by Villani, It is a superb protest of a I 
devout and learned layman against a corrupt and ignorant 
clergy, of a Catholic and an Italian patriot against the papal 
desertioQ of Rome. It is not the Ark with which he 
concerns himself, but the kicking oxen who are dragging 
it from the right path. In this letter, as in his Comedy, 
Dante stands forth as the Jeremiah of the Church in the 
new law, weeping for Rome as Jeremiah for Jerusalem 
during the captivity of Babylon. This letter was probably ^ 
written in the latter half of 1314-i the letter to the Floren- 
tine friend, the occasion of which has been already dis- 
cussed in chapter i., seems to have been written in 13 16. 
Both show much moderation and calm dignity, when coir 
pared with the three letters connected with the ejtpeditio 
of Henry vii. It has been suggested that both, togpther 
with the letter to Cino and the e^sAe cS ?xa. \\sivi,-w 

fabrications of Boccaccio himself ■, \)\i\ tVeit '\* iswiw^^^J 

erideaix to support thie unplcasanl iVveor^. 
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Thw tenth Danteaque Hjiistle ii 
phical creatite in epiatolary form. It 

"^ of the Paradiio to the young lord of Verona, vicar-general 
of the Empire, and a prose preface to the whole of the 
fiaion in the shape of a commentar; upon the iirat canto 

V of the third Cantica. If genuine, and its authenticity though 
much diaputed aeems highly probable, it would have been 
written in 1318 or 1319, and apparently from Ravenna. 
Some of the early commentatora, especially Fra Guido da 
Pisa, seem to makeuaeof it without definite acknowledgment; 
it was firet distinctly quoted by Filippo Vjllani in 1391, 
and published Hrst in tyoo, before any of Dante's letters 
had seen the light, excepting the unsatisfactory Italian 
Tersion of the Epistle to Henry of Luxemburg. 

Commencing with language of enthusiastic praiae and 
grateful friendship, which recalls analogous passages in 
ParaSto svii., the poet preparea to pay back the benefits 
he has received with the dedication of this work ; of which 
he distinguiehes the literal and allegorical meanings, defines 
the tide of the whole {'The Comedy of Dante Alighieri, 
Florentine by birth, not by customs ') and of the part, 
^- and explains the difference between comedy and tragedy 
from a somewhat different point of view to that of the 

... Di yulgari Eloqutnlia (ii. 4). The subject of the Para- 
diso, in the literal sense, is the state of the blessed after 
death ; in the allegorical sense, man in so far as by meriting he 
is subject to Justice rewarding. ' The end of the whole and 
of the part is to remove those living in this life from their 
state of^misery, and to lead them to the state of felicity' {EpUt. 

~) X. 15]. Then follows a minute scholastic and mystical 
inter/iretatioo of the opening lines of the first canto of the 
j^arai/Zft) in the literal sense, closing \ci mi c\DQfiE.M. and. verv 
iteauciiul summary of the ascent i.\itou^<-\itwf\\i;i«>A'¥' 

rfrlw to Gad true beatitude in the viaioTi oS ^VieXlvimt:^™ 
■Aod throughout this part of tlic Vetiet tJaW, 'nV^c^ W4t> 
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upOD the details of his rision, always epeaks of himself in 
toe third petGOD, ecidently following the example of St. Paul 
in the Second Epibtle to the Corinthians. That passionate 
Bclf-reproagh, which sounds in so many passages of the 
Divint Comtdy, makes iteelf heard here too. If the invidious 
do not believe in the power of the human intellect to 8o 
cranacend human conditions, let them read the examples 
cited from Scripture and the mystical treatises of Richard 
of St. Victot) Bernard, Augustine. Bui if the unworthi- 
ness of the speaker makes them question such an elevation, 
let them see in Daniel how Nebuchodonnsor by divine 
inspiration had a risioo against sinners: 'For He, "who 
maketh His sun to rise upon the good and bad, and raineth 
upon the just and the unjust," soraetiraea in mercy for con- 
version, sometimes in severity for punishment, more or leai, 
ai He wills, manifestB His glory even to those that live 
iU ' {Epht. K. 18). J^ 



{. The Eckguet ^^^1 

Belonging, like the tenth Epistle, to that closing period of y 
Dante's life when he waa engaged on the ParaJiio, are two 
delightful pastoral poema in Latin hexameters.' In spite of 
.he testimony of Boccaccio and Leonardo Bruni, their 
iuthenticity has been questioned. The earliest of the 
manuscripts is in Boccaccio's autograph in the Laurentian 
Library. No weight need be attached to these doubts, so 
far as the first Eclogue is concerned. 

Giovanni del Virgilio, a young lecturer and a poet, had , 
written to Dante from Bologna a letter in Latin verse, ex- ' 
pressing his profound admiration for the singer of the Divine 
Comedy, but respectfully remonstrating with him for writing 
in Italian, and suggesting some stirring contem^otarijsuhi^u, 
31 worthy matters for his ntuse ; t\ie ieasii qI "VitTiV^ f*. 

Mine epoch. See Biblmpaphical Append'tt. 
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the battle of Montecatini, a yictory of Can Grande over the 
Paduans, the naval expedition of King Robert of Naples to 
[he relief of Genoa. The reference to this last event 
' ahowi that the letter cannot have been written before July 
1318. It further contaioa a preasing invitation to come and 
take the laurel crown at Bologna, or at least to answer the 
letter, ' if it vex thee not, to have read first the nerveless 
numbers which the rash goose cackles to the clear-voiced 

V In answer to this Dante's first Eclogue is !n the pastoral 
style, — Dante himself and his fellow-exile Dino Perini 
(whom Boccaccio afterwards knew) appearing as shepherds, 
Tityrus and Meliboeus, discussing the ioTitaiion from 
MopsuB. In a medley of generous praise and kindly banter 
Dante declines to visit Bologna, ' tliat knows not the gods,' 
and still hopes to receive the poet's crown at Florence. 

: When the ParatSso is fmished, then will it be time to think 
of ivy and laurel ; and b the meanwhile, to convert Mopsus 
from his errors with respect to vernacular poetry, he will 
send him ten measures of milk fresh from the fairest ewe ot 
all his Bock^ten cantos from the ParaJiie, which apparently 
are not yet written, since the ewe is yet unmilked. 

■^ Mopsus in his answer expresBes the intense admiration 
with which he and hia fellow Arcadians have heard this 

^^ song, and adopts the sarae style. Condoling with Dante on 
his unjust exile, he foresees his return home and reunion 
with PhylliB, either Gemma herself or (ai Carducci 
seems to think) an impersoDili cation of Florence. But, in 
the meanwhile, pastoral pleasures and an enthuaiasuc welcome 
await him at Bologna, if lolas (Guido da Polenta) will 

.■ let him go. A reference to Dante meeting Phrygian Muso 
fixes approximately the date ; shortly before September 
1319 Albertino Musaato, the person meant, was at Bologna, 
endearoun'og to get aid from the Gie\£ tomirainti (ot 

Padasna against Can Grande. DaiAc cwi4 \im&^ 
wwA coasisteacj accepted the InvVtatioo. ^ 

■AccordiDg to an anonymotis vmlci ot -ia^^ 
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^_-. 7 {commenting upon certain veraes Bcnl by Giovanni ^ i 
del Vi gilio to Albertino Mussato), Dante delayed a year i 
before answering thia Eclogue, and then his reply waa 
forwarded after his death, by one of his aons. The second H 
Eclogue U probably almoat the last of his utterances ; the 
astronomical description of the season of the year in its 
opening lines brings us to the end of April, which can only 
be the April of 1320 or 1311. A new friend of his laat » 
days is introduced to us ; the shepherd Alphesiboeus, who 
IB aaid 10 be Fiducio de' Milotti, a distinguished physician 
of the day. The tone is the same aa that of the other 
Eclogues. Ravenna becomes the pastures of Pelorus, while n 
Bologna ia the Cyclops' cave, to which Dante still reJiiaea 
to go, for fear of Polyphemus, who is probably Robert of 
Naples, though there are other claimants to tiie doubtfijl 
honour. And the crown expected now ia no longer one 
which any earthly city can give : ' For this illustrious head 
already the Pruner ia hastening to select a perpetual 
garland.' . 

These two Eclogues are of priceless value. Nowhere ^ 
else is such a comparatively bright picture of Dante's closing 
days given us. The genuine and hearty laughter which 
greets Giovanni's two letters, the generous tone of the 
supreme singer towards the young scholar poet, the kindly 
joking at the expense of Dino, make delightful reading 
and show us quite another side of Dante's character. 
Giovanni's first letter seems to imply that parts of the 
Diviiu ComtJy had not only been published, but had 
acquired a ceit^un popularity. From Dante's first Eclogue it > 
follows that, in 1318 or 1319, both Infirno and Purgaloria 
were completed, and thai the ParaJito was in preparation : 
' When the heavens and the starry dweUers shall be made 
manifest in my song, as now the lower realms, then will 
it be jJcaaant to crown my head 'wil.^v 'w^ wA \i.~i\^V 
Aa<f after this the passage in ihe wcuai t.t\'a'e«% "»*- 
parendy rcfeinag to the ■ ctowa ot \^Sts,' \\*fc ■(!=^t ™^ 

pathos and sanctity as Petrarch's now 00 x)t« \a*.'^««- 
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his Triumph of Etermty^ or the abrupt ending of Shelley's 
Triun^h of Life i — 

' Hoc illustre caput, coi iam frondator in alta 
Virgine perpetuas festinat ceraere firondes.*' 



^ ' This illustrious head, for which the Pniner is already hastening to 
select perpetual leaves from the noble laurel,* or, perhaps, * to decree a 
perpetual garland in the divine justice,* according to whether the Virgin 
is taken as Daphne or Astraea. 



CHAPTER IV 

The DIvlaa Commedla 

I. Introductory 

Letter and Allegoir. — The DitAim CommciSa u a i, 
TisIoQ and an allegory. It is a vision of the world JT 
beyond the grave ; it is an allegory, based upon that 
vision, of the life and destiny of man, his need of light 
and guidance, hts duties to the temjioral and spiritual powers, 
to the Empire and the Church. In the literal sense, the "*" 
subject is the state of souls after death. In the allegorical v 
sense, according to the Epistle to Can Grande, the subject 
is ' man as by freedom of will, meriting and dementing, he 
is subject to Justice rewarding or punishing' (Ef. x. ii). 
There is, therefore, the distinction between the essential ■* 
Hell, Purgatory, Paradise of separated spirits — the lost and 
the redeemed — after death j and the moral or spiritual Hell, 
Purgatory, Paradise, of men still united to their bodies in 
this life, using their free will for good or for evil ; sinning, 
doing penance, living virtuously. The Inferm representa "^j 
the state of ignorance and vice i the Purgalario ia the life of 
converted sianera, obeying Csesar and reconciled to Peter, 
doing penan(% and striving Godwards ; after the state of 
innocence has been regained in the Earthly Paradise, the 
Paradlia represents the ideal life of action and contemplation, 
closing in an earthly foretaste of the Beauftc Vwrw. Tbs, i< 
whole poem ia the mystical epos o{ t\\e¥T«i'iTO'i"v'^'«^v 
WiU. ' ^ 

lad Strncttire.— Each ot iVt v\«« Ci^v^-* 
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dirided iiito cantos : the Inferno into thirty-four, the 
Pargatorit into thirty-three, the ParaiEia into thirty-three 
— thm making up a hundred cantos, the aquare of the 
perfect number. Each canto is composed of from thirty- 
^' eight to fifty-three terzine or teriette, continuous measures 
of three normally hendecasylUbic lines, woven together 
by the rhymes of the middle lines, with an extra line or 
larnrl/e rhyming with the second line of the last terzina to 
close the canto : — 

t-^* ABA, BCB, CDC, DED . . . XYX, YZYZ. 

'^ This Urxa rima^f^as to be dericed from one of the rather 
numerous forms OT the Italian tervcnlesc or iirmonteic, a 
species of poem introduced from Provence in the latter half 
, of the thirteenth century. The ProYengal tlrvtntet was 
a scrriceable composition employed mainly for satirical, 
political, and ethical purposes, in contrast with the stately 
and 'tragical' canzone of Love. Although rfie Italians 
extendt-d its range of subject and developed its metres, no 
one before Dante had used it for a great poem or had 
transfigured it into this superb new measure, at once 
lyrical and epical, 
a trumpet,' sounding 
to judgment. 

J. Sources. — The earlier mediasva] visions of the spirit 
world, mainly Irish in origin, bear the same relation, in ■ 
much slighter degree, to the spiritual content of the Cam- 
media as the Pro¥en9al lirvcnUi does to its metrical form. 
Even if Dante was acquainted with them (and indeed his 
Lucifer seems rather closely related to the three chief 
monsters of Tundal's vision), he was absolutely justified in 
asserting, in Purgatork xvi., that God willed thai he 
should see His court 'by method wholly out of modern 

'Per modo tutta fuor dd moAcm* bio' 

SucA ideas, even in jpecial details, veie tomnniTi ^ctyas^. , 

■DaatcSrat let them ftrth in a tupienw woiV o? MV,TOiiiaiJ 
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a TieioD the vehicle of all that was noblest in the thought 
and profoundest in the learning of the Middle Ages. If ^ 
a hbt or two came from Ibcmia fabulaia, as ArioWo calU 
Ireland, the rnain suggestion was Roman ; and Virgil, 
especially in the Fourth Eclogue and Book »i. of the 
JEnad, was hie imperial master in rery fact, as he was hie 
guide by poetical fiction [Inf. i. 82-87): 'O glory and 
light of other poets ! May the long zeal avail me, and the 
great love, that made me search thy volume. Thou art 
my master and my author. Thou alone art he from whom 
I took the good style that haih done me honour.' 

Though versed !d a supereminent degree with all the 
knowledge, sacred and profane, possible to a man of his 
epoch, and well-read to an almost incredible extent when 
the circumstances of his life are conaidered, Dante's main 
and direct source of inspiration lay, not in books, but in 
that wonderful world of the dosing Middle Ages that lay 
open to his gaze, as from a celestial watch-tower of con- 
templation : ' The little space of earth that makcth us so 
fierce, as I turned me with the eternal Twins, all appeared 
to me from the hills to the sea' {Par. xxii. 151-153). 

Virgil and Beatrice. — The end of the poem, as the 
Epistle to Can Grande shows, is to remove those living in 
this life from the state of misery, and lead them to the state 
of felicity. In the individual, this will be accomplished by ^ 
opening his eyes to the nature of vice ; by ioduciog him to 
coDtritioD, confession, satisfaction ; by leading him to con- 
WmplatioD of eternal Truth. In the universality, it can ~-^ 
only be effected by the restoration of the Empire and the 
purification of the Church. Just as mao has two ends to ' 
be reached by different means, as appears from the De 
Monarchta, so Dante has two guides : Virgil and Beatrice. \ 

Id the allegorical sense, Virgil is usually said to represent / 
either Reason or Human Philosophy ■, Beauice tn v:uMi &i\ 
Revelation or Divine PhilosopViy, ^\v\c\\ mA\iie*'^\vej3wifei- J 
Atiimea VirgU seems in vetted w\\h l\ie"Kn^^'w!iVi-»«i'«*'^ 
*«rf« with the authority of the CV>M'iV. \'i '»"<^ «^ 

k^^ i 
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them Human Wiedom, and Divine or Heavenly Wisdom, 
we shall perhaps include all these things, understanding by 
Dirine Wisdom ' all the wisdom divinely revealed lo man 
to raise him above earthly things and bring him near to 
God.' The allegory is dropped in part where Dante's 
' sweetest father ' leares him in the Earthly Paradise to 
return to his own sad place in Limbo ; and entirely when 
Beatrice is last seen enthroned in glory beneath Madonna's 

There is then a universal and a personal meaning to 
be distinguished, as well as the literal and allegorical 

^ significations. The Divitia Commedia is the tribute of 
devotion from one poet to another ; it is the sequel to a 
real love, a man's tribute to the memory of a woman loved 
in youth ; it is the story of one man's conversion from a 
,. morally unworthy life. Nor can we doubt that the study 
of the imperial poet of alma Roma helped Dante to his great 
political conception of the destiny of the Empire, even as 
Philosophy first lifted him from the mora! aberrations that 
severed him from the ideal life {Purg. xxiii. ii8). But 
at the same time Dante represents ail mankind ; as Witte 
remarks, 'The poet stands as the type of the whole race of 
fallen man, called to salvation.' 

~v Dates and Epoch. — Although the vision is poetically 
placed in the spring of 1300, during the Pope's jubilee and 
shortly before Dante's election to the priorate, the Ditiina 
Commtdia must be regarded as the work of the closing 
years of his life. We do not know when it was com- 
menced ; but although it may have been written at intervals, 
and afterwards revised so as to bring it up to date, it is 
fairly certain that the poem took final shape between the 
death of Clement v and Dante's own death. From 
internal allusions (such as Clement's death, April zoth, 
iji^, ID /a/l xix. 79 ; the failure of Hcni^ v 
rii. p6 ; the pootiScate of John tiw, mv Par. 
^gether with the eTidence already tnetviowA «^ 
£^cJoguQa and Bocca,cc\a'% «ory ot *e fiod«% ot -iie \ 
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thirteen caotOB, il wodd Bcem that the Inftmo and Fur- ■^' 
galorio were finished between 1314 and 13 18 or 13 19, the 
PorA/iVo between 1316 and September T4th, 1321. Dante / 
ia in the position of a man who is now relating to the world 
the Tiaion vouchsafed to him nearly twenty yeare before. 
Hence ererything that happened after April, 1 300, !a Bpoken > 
of as fiiture and by way of prophecy, beginning with 
Ciacco'g account in Inf, \\, of the famous faction tight of 
May Day b that year. With two exceptions — Fra Al- 
berigo and Branca d'Oria {Inf. xxxiii.), whose soula went 
down to Hell before their bodies died — every spirit met 
with in the eeetatie pilgrimage died before April 13C0. 
But Dante anticipates the certain damnation of some who, ^ 
though living in 1300, were dead when he wrote the poem; 
Coreo Donati, Popes Boniface and Clement, and a few less 
notorious sinners as Carlino de' Pazzi. 

Time. — Dante's conferences with the dead open at son- «, 
rise on Good Friday, in his thirty-Hftli year. He would 
impress upon us that his visionary world is no mere dream- 
land, but a terrible reality, and therefore his indications of 
lime are frequent and precise. For poetical purposes he 
teems to represent this Good Friday as an ideal Good 
Friday, March ijth, which was believed to have been 
the actual date of the Crucifixion on the thirty-fourth 
anniversary of the Annunciation (cf. Inf. xxi. 112, and 
the 'three months' from Christmas Day in Purg. it. 98). 
In reality, it fell upon April 8th in 1300 ; and, when Dante 
in his pilgrimage through Hell would mark the time by 
reference to moon and stars, he perhaps has recourse to the 
ecclesiastical calendar, in which the Paschal full moon was 
on Thursday, April 7th (see Dr. Moore's Timt-Riferintis 
in the Divine Comiify^ : — - 

•-Amy a/neadjr yesternight the moon -waa toM&i' VJ'^S- "''^li. 
i»7}t the night of Maundy TWtftdi^.xii^X "we Va» v«<**>- 
'«>j)i[«>ii«/j''^when the poem opens. 
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. The Inferi 



< Cantos L and II. — At break of day on Good Friday, 
Dante, in hie thirty-llfth year, after a night of agonised 
wanderinga, would fain issue from the dark wood into 
/ which he has, as it were in aluraber, strayed. This 
tangled forest represents at once his own unworthy life and 
the corruption of human society ; both the ' sin of the 
speaker' (§ iSl and the 'state of misery of those living in 
,^ this life '(§15) of the Epistle to Can Grande. He would 
climb the Holy Hill, whose summit has caught the first 
rays of the aun, the atate of felicity, the tnouotain of the 
Lord, to which only the innocent in hands and the clean of 
heart shall aecend. But he ie impeded by a swift and 
beautiful panther ; terrified by a lion ; driven back by a 
^ i hideous she-wolf. The earliest view of these three beasts 
remains the most probable, according to which they 
symbolise Lu;«ury in its mediaeval sense. Pride, Avarice 
or Cupidity in its widest meaning. The political in- 
terpreters, while not altogether excluding the moral 
symbolism, see in the tangled forest the political state of 
Italy, and in the beasts the three great Gueif powers that 
opposed the Empire — the republic of Florence, the royal 
house of France, the secular power of the Papcy. 
Although this interpretation is comparatively modern, there 
are germs of it to be found in the early commentators. 
From this peril Dante is delivered by the spirit of Virgil, 
y who bids him take another way. The power of the wolf 
will extend until the Feliro or greyhound comes, who will 
deliver Italy and hunt the wolf back to Hell. The advent 
of this Deliverer is mysteriously announced {_Inf. i. loo- 
111), and seems Co be repeated in other forms at intervals 
throughout the poem [Purg. xx. 1O-15, xxxiii. 37-45; 
y . y /'or, xxvii. 6l-6j). Of the innumerable explanations , 
offered, the most pjaueible is that\'ur%v\ le^eiiUi iW:xt« J 
Emperor who should restore the impetiai ^•«et,TOAe^a«i»j 
Aw obeyed tAroughoiit Italy and extw^Ke yeei, «wftJ»a 
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iiairersal peace and reform the world. This it strikingly ^ 
confirmed bjr compariog ihe loce of the prophecy with the 
De Afsrtarchta and the language used by Qante in his letters. 
At the same time, there may be a remoter reference to the 
Kcond coming of Christ, Thia double prophecy would have '■, 
a certain fitness upon the lips of Virgil, who was believed 
to have sung mystically of the first comirg of Christ ia ihc 

I Fourth Eclogue (cf. Purg. xxli, 64-73) ** "^'l ^ °^ 'l"* 

foundation of Rome and her Empire in the Mneid. Many^ V' 

I commeDtators suppose that some definite person is referred 
to; of the various claimanU to this honour Can Grande is 
the only one whose acceptance does aoE do violence to the 
chronology of the Di-vina Commcdia. 

I Human Philosophy can lead man from moral unworthi- 

ne»8 and guide him to temporal felicity; there are judgments 
of God to which human reason can attain. Therefore n. 
Virgil will guide Dante through Hell and Purgatory, that 
he may understand the nature of sin and the need of penance 
to fill up the void in the moral order ; after which 3 
worthier soul will lead him to Paradise and the contempla- 
tion of celestial things. Dante's sense of unworthiness ^ 
keeps him back, antil he learns that Virgil is but the 
emissary of Beatrice, to whom in turn Lucia (St. Lucy) 
baa been sent to Dante's aid by a noble Lady in Heaven — 
evidently the Blessed Virgin Mary, who may not be named 
in Hell, and who symbolises Divine Mercy, as Lucia does 
illuminating Grace. Thus encouraged, Dante follows his 
guide and master upon 'the arduous and savage way.' 
^neai had been vouchsafed his descent to the shades to 
leara things that were the cause of the foundation of the 
Empire and the establishment of the Papacy {!"/■ ii. zo- 
27); Dante shall learn things which may prepare men's 
hearts for the restoration of the imperial throne, and the 
cleansing o! the papal mantle fiom v\ic nivtt ol \w«^\-Jii 
thingt. St. Paul had been rapl into HeMca'\»'ai\w%w(^ 
Snaadoa of that Faith which w iVw «a«OT«, ^» <!(« -w^V 
of*dratioa'(i6id. Z9-J0) , Dm« ntvaSi ^oWo-" '"^'^^ 
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back to the <irat purity of that Faith, from which they 
have wandered. 

Ante-Hell. ^ — U is oightTall on Good Friday when Dante 
reads the terrible inscription on the infernal portal {Inf. iit. 
1-9) : ' Leave all hope, ye that enter.' The sense of its 
famouB sentence is hard to him, but Virgil gently leads him 
<\J. in. In the dark p!^n of Ante-Hell, disdained alike by Mercy 
and by Justice, are those ' who lived without blame and 
without praise,' mingled with the Angels who kept neutral 
^ between God and Lucifer. Those who through cowardice, 

taking no aide in the struggle between good and eyil, would 
follow no standard on earth, now rush for all eternity after 
a banner, 'which whirling ran so quickly that it seemed 16' 
^ acorn all pause.' Further on towards the centre, flowing 
round the mouth of Hell itself, is Acheron ; where the souls 
of the lost assemble, and arc conveyed across by Charon in 
his boat. Unconsciously borne across, Dante with Virgil 
now stands on the verge of the abyss, hearkening to the 
gathering thunder of infinite weepings. 
I < Stracture and Moral Topography of HelL— Hell is a 
vast pit or funnel piercing down to the centre of the earth, 
formed when Lucifer and his Angels were hurled down 
.. s from Heaven. It lies beneath the inhabited world, whose 
centre is Jerusalem and Mount Calvary ; its base towards 
the earth, and ita apex at the centre. It is divided into nine ' 
: circles, the lower of which are separated by 
precipices — circles which grow more narrow in 
circumference, more intense and horrible in suffering, until 
the last is reached where Lucifer is lixed in the ice at the 
earth's centre, at the furthest point from God, gazing 
upwards in defiance towards Jerusalem, where his power was 
overthrown at the Cross {cf. In/, xxxiv. 106-126). 

'There are two elements in sin,' writes St. Thomas 

Aquinas: 'the conversion to a pcli&hable good, which is 

the material element In sin ■, and liie afwiwrn Ixirai ■Ons 

'mperisAable good, which is the foitaai a.ni tiKKAs'u^ 

^Jement of sin.' In Dante's Puigaton ^^ wwes^^ ««=«^ 
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it purged away. In his Hell eia is considered mainljr on 
the side of this formal element, its aversion from the I 

Supreme Good ; aod its enormity is revealed io the hideous- 
ness of its effects. The ethical system of the Inferno, as ->, 
set forth in Canto xi., corresponds to Aristotle's threefold 
division of things to be morally avoided : Incontinence, 
Bestiality, Malice. Dante equates Bestiality and Malice/- 
with the Ciceronian Violence and Fraud, by which injury 
\» done. Thus there is the upper Heil of sins proceeding 
from the irrational part of the soul, divided into five circles. J 

The lower Hell of Bestiality and Malice is the terrible city ■s'^ 
of Dis, the true kingdom of Lucifer, in which, after the 
intermediate sixth circle, come three great circles, each 
divided into a number of sub-divisions, and each separated 
by a chasm from the one above j (he seventh circle of 
Violence and Bestiality ; followed by two circles of Malice , 
— the eighth of simple fraud, and the ninth of treachery. "-'' "| 
There is much dispute as to how far Dante further equates 1 

this division with the seven capital bidb recognised by the j 

Church. Although actual deeds are considered in Hell, I I 
rather than the sinful propensities which lead to them, it 
seems plausible to recognise in Incontinence the five lesser 
capital sins : Luxury, Gluttony, Avarice, Sloth (though 
the treatment of lliis vice in the Inferno is questionable), 1 

and Anger ; and to regard tlie whole of the three circles of '^ 1 
the city of Dis as proceeding from and being the visible 
effects of Envy and Pride, the ems proper to devils according I 
to St. Thomas, — seen in their supreme degree b him whose 
pride made him rebel against his Maker, and whose envy 
brought death into the world. 

Limbo. — In ■ the £rst circle that girds the abyss,' Dante >. ' 
•ees in Limbo the unbaptized children and the virtuous 
heathen ; without hope, they live IQ desire ; free from 
physical tormcDt, they suffer the paiti <A \obs. ^c^t^^iseje ' ii 
ditferi from Aquinas, wlio diBt.in£\i\a\iea ^iie V/vntao '^ '^5* 
Fatber$ from the Limbo of the lofanw, ini ^\vQ ^«jVCT«ffl^ 
unbaptlz^d ehUdrea as not, grieywvg, ai. ai\ t*« liv^^aw. <*■ ■« 

L- I 
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Beatific Vision, but rather rejoicing in natural perfection 
and a certain participation of the Divine Goodness. The 
example of Rhipeua in the ParmUte shows that Dante could 
have saved any of the ancients whom he chose, without any 
violence to hia creed, * Any one,' aay» Aquinas, ' can pre- 
pare himself for having faith through what ii in natural 
reason ; whence it is said that if any one who is born in 
barbarous nations doth what lieth in him, God will reveal 
to hira what is necessary for salvation, either by internal 
inspiration or by sending a teacher,' The five great classical 
, poets admit Dante as a sixth. With them he enters tlie 
noble castle of Fame, fr jm which the light of wisdom ghone . 

- upon the pagan world j within are all the wise and virtuous 
spirits of antiquity, even Aristotle, ' the master of those who 
know,' whose philosophical authority is for Dante supreme 
(/nf. iv. 131). Here, too, are certain moderns that 
■ worshipped not God aright ; ' the Saladin, and Averrhoea 
' who made the great comment.' 

Upper Hell. — Out of Limbo Dante and Virgil descend 
into the darkness of the second circle, where the carnal 
sinners are whirled round and round, 'through the nether 
Etorm-eddying winds.' At its entrance snarls Minos, a 
type of the sinner's disordered and terrified conception of 

-, Justice, In a lull in the storm, Franceaca da Rimini pours 

forth her piteous story in lines of inetFable pathos {Inf. v.). 

( Down again through the third circle of putrid rain and 

snow, where Cerberua {like the other hellish torturers, 

merely the effect of the sins, and the sinner's own creation) 

4 tortures the gluttonous {Inf. vi.), and the fourth, where 
Plutos, demon god of wealth, guards the avaricious and 
prodigal, butting at each other for all eternity, Dante is led 
to the dark waters of Styx, shortly after midnight, as Friday 
is fAiMDg into the early hours of Saturday {Inf. vii, 97-99). 
The marah of Stys represents t\\e tiW\ cttdc. ?v-r»1 m 

t/ie alime below are souls, made visMe oti\^ 'o^ i.WXjiWiJ*^ 

fi-om their soba : 'Sullen were we m i-^t s-wecv aw,*». 

gladdened by the Sun, canyVog \ki^ »ta°^ '^'^'^ ' 
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heutt : DOW lie we gulleo here id the black mire' [_InJ. 
Tu. 111-124). The«e souIr are usually identified as they 
Jceidiaii or SIothRil. The material elemeDt io Sloth is 
lack of charity ; the foimal elemeDt is sadness, the sadaeas 
which takes away the spiritual life and withdraws the mind 
from the Divine Good. Other commentators think that 
the alothful are placed in the Ante-Hell, and that these sad 
souls are those guilty of sullen or sulky anger, in contrast to 
the yioleot anger of those fiercer spirits who, naked and 
miry, are rending each other on the surface of the marsh, 
OTCr which the poets are ferried by Phlegyas, the boatman '• 
of Dis, as Charon of Upper Hell. The Florentine, Filippo 
Argenti, who bandies bitter words with Dante during the 
passage, connects Anger with Pride {Inf. viii. 46} and with 
Bestiality {iSiJ. 61-63). ^^ Anger leads to violence and 
fraud for the sake of vengeance, so Phlegyas conveys them 
10 the entrance of the city of Dis, glowing red with eternal 

The City of Dis. — The gate of the city is defended by ■ 
fiends, while the Furies appear upon the turrets, girt with 
greencBt hydras and with serpents for hair, calling upon 
Meduw to come aad turn Dante to stone. The Furies are - 
symbols of hopeless remorse, and Medusa of the despair 
which renders repentance impossible. ' A guilty deed is 
the death of the soul ; but to despair is to go down into 
heir (St. Isidore, cf. Virgil's words to Dante, fnf. ix. 
5J-J7). Virgil can guard Dante from her, but he cannot 
open the gates. With the sound of mighty tempest a 
messenger of Heaven passes the Styx with dry feet, and 
opens the portal with a little rod ; although Benvenulo 
regards him as Mercury with the caduceus, and some 
modern commentators as jEneas with the golden bough, 
it ia probably aa Angel, akin to those two terrible bein^ 
who iiunmoQ the dead to rise in i_,Mca S\^ti\t"Wi. V.-*»- 



Judgmeot. Within the gate, rouftd v\vc t\vt\i\^ ^ "i^st , 
walli sod at the same level aa itc Wt catie., -Sa^t «**»■, 
circle eooGaea the HereticB and E,v\tttt«M« """^ Vww«" 
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They seem to hold this intermediate posicioo in 
accordance with the teachiog of St. Thomas that Infidelity, 
if reduced to one of the capital sins, must be regarded as 
arising from Pride, but may came also from cupidity or 
some fleshly iUuaion ; and, from a passage in the Cativiviii 
(ii. 9), Dante appears to reduce one form of Heresy to 

-, Bestiality. Farinata degli Uberti, the Ghibelline hero of 
Montapeni, heroic even in Hell, rises to addresa his 
fellow countryman ; and, from the same blazing sepulchre, 
Caralcante de' Cavalcanti, fbndly believing that it is height 

, of genius alone that leads Dante thus scathless through this 
blind prison, seeks vainly to see his own son Guido with 
~ , him. Emperor and Pope should lead man to blessedness ; 
but Frederick 11 and Pope Anaslasius are buried here 
with the rest (/n/. x. 119, xi. 8). The horrible stench 
that rises from the abyss forces Dante to delay his descent ; 

, and in the pause Virgil explains the moral structure of 
Hell, equating the Ciceronian with the Aristotelian division 
of rice [Iiif. xi.), as already indicated, and adding a special 
explanation of how Usury, the breeding of money from 
money, is a sin against nature, and violence against the 
Deity. 

Seventh Circle.— They descend the precipice into the 
seventh circle, at the entrance to which the Minotaur, emblem 
of Violence and Bestiality, gnaws himself in bestial rage, on 
the top of the ruin formed by the earthquake when the 
Redeemer entered Hell. Since we are now within the 

. Devil's city, fiends begin to a]jpear as torturers, but in this 
seventh circle they take besdal forms, or forms which are 
half-bestial and half-human. There are three rounds in 
-' this circle. In the first, Phlegethon, the river of boiling 
blood, the violent against others are immersed to varying 
depths, and tormented by the Centaurs (/"/• )tii.). 
Murderera and tyrants arc here -, and Betiveniito auppoaes 

c/iat the Ceotauii are types of tbeit owa \wtV\ti% w^w;^*, 

J the lastrumenta of their cruelly up>a cmi.\v. \vi xive wcoo 

ntaod, the violent against themseUe* ^Inf- ■s^™-^ ' 
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punished in the pathless wood of the Harpies ; the suicides, 
imprUoned io trees and preyed upon by these Harpies, are 
regarded as bestial sinners, because, properly speaking, a 
maa canoot hate himself; the destroyers of their own 
BubsUiDce, similarly considered, are hunted by black hell- 
dogs. Yet ia this round is one of the noblest souls in the 
In/ema, Pietro delle Vigne, still defending the memory of 
the imperial master who caused his death. EncIoEed by ^ ^ 
the wood is a third round, ttie burning plain {In/, xiv.), ' 
where the violeut against God are subjected to a slow rain 
of dilated Hakes of lire. Capaneus, the typical blasphetner, y 
is tortured even more by his own fury than by the flaming 
thower. It ia in this round that Dante learns what Virgil 
tells him is the most notable thing he has yet seen in hit 

Eilgrimage (In/, xiy. 88) ; the infernal rivers ate produced ^^ 
y the tears and sins of all human generations since the 
golden age, and flow from rock to rock down the circles 
of Hell, back to Lucifer at the earth's core (iiU, 103, 
etc.). -The tears extorted from the sinners, the hlood 
shed by tyrants and murderers, all the £lth of the sinful 
world, flow down below by secret conduits, and are then 
transformed into instruments of torment' (Wittc). There 
are few things in literature more poignant than Dante's cry 
of recognition; Siete voi qui, Ser Brunello (/"/. Xf. Jo), 'Are 
you here, Ser Bninetto .' ' Nor is there, perhaps, anything -^ 
that gives us a more terrible conception of Dante's claim to 
be the ' preacher of justice,' than the fearfiil doom he has 
inflicted upon 'the dear kind paternal image' of the man 
who had taught him how to make himself eternal, and 
Upon the great Florentine cajiiains and citizens, whose 
deeds and honoured names he had ever ' rehearsed and heard 
with affection' {In/, xvi. 58-60). In the last group of this ^ 
round are the Usurers, ' on the utmost limit of that seventh 
circle,' where violence passes inlo 5ta\ii ^l'>J- ■*-''V'- VS^■' 
aod it ii worthy of note that the ^oe\. ?vu^ e-*Ma-'J«» ^^ 
chi'a sin, got among the persecuted SeNia, Wi. "vb ** v.<*3« 
houses of Padua and Florence. 
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-, Unlebolge. — A yawning abyss, down which the blood- 
scuned Phlegethon dashes with deafening noise, reaches 
from the seventh to the eighth circle, Malebolge, the 
realm of Malice. Lured up by the cord which Dante has 
girt round him and abandons, Geryon, ' unclean image of 
fraud,' a combination of the mythological monster with the 
apocalyptic Angel of the bottomless pit, bears Dante and 
./Vicpl to the place below. Malebolge is divided into ten 
ralleys, with a gulf in the centre. Since they punish 
Fraud, at//' worn propria male, 'the vice peculiar to man,' 
the demon tormentors have usually something of the 
human form (the serpent torturers of the thieves are an 
exception) — degraded Angels partaking of humanity's 
lowest features. Disgusting though many details of this 
circle may seem to modern taste, they are only terribly 
realised images of the sins themselves. Panders and 
seducers (/"/- xviii.), flatterers, simoniacs (xix.. Pope 
Nicholas iii], diviners and sorcerers (xx.), barrators or 
sellers of justice in public ofhces (xxi. and xxii.), 
hypocrites fxxiii.), thieves (xxiv. and xxv.), evil 
counsellors (xxvi. and xxvii.), sowers of scandal and 
schism (xxviii.), falsifiers of every kind (xxix. and xxx.) ; 
— each class occupies one of the ten valleys of Malebolge, 
and to each is awarded a special form of punishment 
representing the crime, observing the conSrappaao (Inf. 
xxviii. 14.2), the law of retribution. In the meanwhile 
the suQ has risen in the world above, though this makes 
no diiFerence in Hell where the sun is silent {Inf. xx. 
1 14) ; it is the morning of Holy Saturday for the Church ; 
the bells have been rung again after the silence of Good 
Friday, and the Gloria in Ex^clils sung in anticipation of 
^ the morrow's feast — while Dante ia rebuking Pope 
Nicholas fat simony, and hearkening to Guido da 
Afoneefeltro'a bitter tale of Pope "Bonvtace'a itci'^'fttn-i ^'"l'- 
xxrii.). There are few noWet viUeiaticea o"! meiYs,-ti 

Catholicity than that famous outbatai ot "QaHWWs^ \» 
d^atioa ia Camo xix, against the uftv<ot\h^ a^ wmoma. 
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holders of the papal chair, though modified by the * rever- 
ence for the Great Keys.' In one Instance only doet 
Dante eeem !d personal danger, and, curiously enough, it h 
in the valley of the Barrators {/n/. xxi. and xxii.), with 
whoBe Bin his ungrateful countcyincn had tried to render 
him infamous ; Virgil himself is almost deceived, that is, 
Dante's reason is bewildered and his philosophy at fault ; 
but, although hunted as a criminal, not a drop of the/- 
boiling pitch lights upon him, nor do the rakes and hooks 
of the ' Evil-claws ' as much as graze his skin. But so 
repulsive is much of the matter of Malebolge that Dante's 
own moral sense becomes clouded ; in the last valley he >/ 
listens without disgust, almost with pleasure, to an un- 
savoury quarrel between the Greek Sinon and the coiner 
Adam of Brcacia [Inf. xxx.], until a sharp rebuke from 
Virgil restores him to himself: Cie voler cio udire e haija 
•DOgUa, ' for to wish to hear that is a base desire,' 

Nintb Circle. — In tlie centre of Malebolge yawno a X 
huge chasm, like an immense well, where the precipice 
falls to the ninth and last circle. Like towers round the ^ 
margin of this pit appear the upper parts of captive Giants, 
both of Scripture and mythology ; Nimrod, Ephialtes, 
Briareus — the Paladins of the Emperor of Hell defending 
the last and most secret chamber of his palace. The , 
Giants connect this last circle with Pride {Parg. xii. ■■ 
28-36), as the mention of Cain does with Envy (Purg. 
"'''■ '33)1 ^""^ Lucifer himself with both Pride and 
Envy (/n/.vii. il; Purg. xii. ZJ ; Par. ix. 119, xix. 46, 
etc.). Treachery is a gigantic version of fraud, by which 
■is forgotten that love which Nature makes, and also that 
which afterwards is added, giving birth to special Crust ' 
{Inf. xi. 61-63) ' hence the guardians of this circle are 
monstrosities in magnified human shape. Ant3:us {Inf. . 
xxxi.), less guilty, and therefore lew feutiti *,Viki. 'ka. 
othen, bands Virgil and Dante iowti 'vti«i 'Om4 N.'i.w- «^5^SL, 
where the traitors are eletnafi'j conswiwi- "«^ '^^^ ^"^r* 
Cocytat. which is frozen to a, tvA iaiVXiVt di\w^>*^^ 



dowQ to Lucifer. Nowhere eke U Dante so utterly ptileti. 
Hardly can we recogniae the man who had fainted with 
pity at the story of Francesca (Inf. t. i+i) in the ruth, 
less inquisitor, who \t ready to add to the torture of Bocca 
degli Abali {Inf. xxxii. 97 1, but will not stretch out his 
hand to afford a moment's alleviation to Frs Albetigo de' 
Manfredi {Inf. xxxiii. 149). 

, There are four concentric rings in this ninth circle, 
increasing in pain as they diminish in circumference. In 
' Caina {Inf. xxxii. 58), the treacherous murderers of thdr 
kindred are chattering with their teeth like storks. In 
Antenora {tbid. 88), traitors to their country are still more 
deeply frozen into the ice. Bocca degli Abati, who betrayed 
the Guelfs lo the Ghibellines at Montaperti, is side by aide 
with BuoBo da Duera, who, five years later, betrayed the 
Ghibellines to the lieutenant of Charles of Anjou. Frozen 
into one hole. Count Ugolino della Gherardesea is gnawing 
the head of Archbishop Ruggieri of Pisa ; and the terror 
and pily of Dante's lines have made the tale of the dying 
agonies of the old noble and his children perhaps the most 

I famous thing in the Commedia. In Ptolomia {inf. xxxiii. 
1 24), those who slew treacherously, under mask of 
hospitality, have only their faces showing above the ice, 
their tears frozen into a crystalline mask ; on earth their 
bodies oittimes still seem to live, tenanted by a demon until 
their time is full, while the soul has already gone down 

I into the ice. In the Judecca are the souls of traitors to 
their lords and benefactors: 'Already I had come (and 
with fear I put it into verse) where all the souls were 
covered, and shone through tike straw in glass. Some kept 
lying ; some stand upright, this on its bead, and that 
upon its soles ; another, like a bow, bends face to feet ' 
{Inf. xxxir. 10-15) ; silent and immovable, in agonised 
and everlasting adoration in the court of the Emperor of the 
dolorous kingdom, who, gigantic and hideous, * from i ' ' 
hreast stood forth out of the ice,' The most rai'* 

God's Angela baa become the source o£ eVi\, 'Cnc w 
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no's hideousness. Hi» three faces, red, ye I low- while, ' 
black, are an mferna! parody of the Power, Wisdom, 
Love of the Blessed Trinity. Under each face are two 
huge bat-like wings, whose helpless flappings freeze all the 
lake of CocytuB. Tormented by his teeth and clawa are . 
the three arch-traitors; Judaa Iscarioi, who betrayed the 
Divine Founder of the Church ; Brutus and Cassius, who 
murdered the imperial founder of the Empire. 

Out of the Deptba. — It is the night of Easter Eve in 
our world [Inf. xxxiv. 68) when the poeta leave the 
accursed place, Virgil carries Dante like a child, for man 
will readily submit himself to the guidance of reason and philo- 
sophy when once the nature of sin has been thoroughly com- 
prehended. Down by Lucifer's shaggy sides, they pass the ' 
centreofthcumverse (lines 76-81,106.111). Virgil turns >^ 
with Dante completely round (conversion from sin), so that 
they find themaelvea in a chasm left at Lucifer's fall, below 
the opposite hemisjihere to that which man inhabits. But ., 
here it is morning (lines 96, 105, 118), the morning of 
Easter Eve of the southern hemisphere, which is twelve 
hours behind the time of its antipodes.^ Through this space, 
opposite to ' the tomb of Beelzebub,' a riviJet descendu, 
bringing the remains of sin that has been purged 10 
Purgatory back to Lucifer. By a strange and arduous % 
way, typical of the persevering struggle out of vice, Dante 
with his guide mounts upward to the clear air j and, on the 
shores of Purgatory in the southern hemisphere, they ' issued 
forth to rebehold the stars.' 

Like the Redeemer of mankind, Dante has been dead ■. 
and buried part of three days, and it is not yet daybreak on 
Easter Sunday, ' in the end of the Sabbath when it began to 
dawn towards the first day of the week.' 

J. The Purgalorio 

Stmctnro and Allegorical Meaning. — Purgatory is a 

steep mountain of surpassing height, on the otvl^ Uwi (i.w.*^ 

• S« Dt. limn't Ti™-R«Jtri«<i. 
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out of the sea in the southern hemisphere. Like Hell, it 
was formed when Lucifer and his followen were cast out 
of Hearen. To escape him the earth rushed up to form 
this mountain, and left void the cavern through which Dante 
ascended {Inf. xxxiv. 125). It ia the exact antipodes of 
Jerusalem and Mount Calvary, rises beyond atmospheric 
changes, and is crowned by the Earthly Paradise, scene 
of man's fall and symbol of blessedoess of this life. 

In the literal sense the Purgalorio is the essential Pur- 
gatory of separated spirits, expiating and exercising, paying 
the debt of temporal punishment that remains after the guilt 
has been forgiven j purg ing aw ay jhe_ni ate rial < ' 



aJDi afiei- thp formal element jia« he.enrpmirted. 
allegorical sense it represents the moral purgatory of re- ' 
pentant ainners in this world ; and has for subject man, by 
penance and good works, becoming free from the tyranny of 
vice, attaining to mora! and intellectual freedom. Thus ii 
becomes a symbol of the whole life of man from conversion , 
to death ; man, no longer sunk in ignorance and sin, as in I 
the Inferne; not yet soaring aloft on heights of im- | 
passioned contemplation, as in the Parailiio ; but struggling 
against dilliculties and temptations, making amends for mis- 
use of Free Will, conforming with the practices of the 
Church, and obeying the imperial authority, until the 
time comes to pass to the blessedness of another world. 

Dante's open-air treatment of Purgatory aeems pectJiar ' 
to him. Very wonderful is the transition from the dark ' 
night of Hell to the ' sweet colour of oriental sapphire,* 
where the star of Love comforts the pilgrim soul, and the 
four stars of the_ Southerji Cross, which symbolise the 
cardinal virtues, make all the sky rejoice in their flame — 
until Easter Day dawns, and from afar the po? t ' knew the 
quivering of the sea' {Porg. i. 117). Throughout this 
second Cantica the sun is our guide by day, and at night the 
■tars are over our bead ; we behold the glory of sunrise and 
of niDset aa upon eartht but with added beauty, for , 
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wiogE of angelic presences. DaDte Bpends part of four 
days, with three oighls, m this portion of hia pilgrimage ; 
for Purgatory is the aymbol of the Ufe of man, and the life 
of man has four periods. At the end of each day Dante 
leMs and sleeps ; before dawn on each day, except the first, 
a risioD prepares him for the work of the day — the work 
which cannot commence or proceed save in the light of the 
nm, for man can advance no step in this spiritual expiauon 
without the light of God's grace. But the fourth day does 
not close, like the other three, in night ; for it corresponds 
to that fourth and last stage of man's life, in which the soul 
' returns to God, as to that port whence she set out, when 
she came to enter upon the sea of this life' (Conn. iv. 

There are three main divisions of the Mountain. From 
the shore to the gate of St. Peter is Ante- Purgatory, still 
subject to atmospheric changes. Within the gate is 
Purgatory proper, with its seven terraces bounded above by 
a ring of purifying flames. Thence the way leads up to the 
Earthly Paradise i for by these purgatorial pains the fall of 
Adam is repaired, and the soul of man regains the slate of 
innocence. 

Aute-Fiirgatory. — In Ante-Purgatory Dante passes 
Easter Day and the following night. Here the souls of 
those who died in contumacy of the Church are detained at 
the foot of the mountain, and may not yet commence the 
ascent ; and the negUgent, who deferred their conversion, 
and who now have to defer their purification, are 
waiting humbly around the lower slopes. Here purga- 
tion has not yet commenced ; ehis is the place ' where time 
by time is restored' {Purg, xxiii. 84). 

Upon the face of Cato, the guardian of the shore and 
mountain, so shines the light of the four mystical stars, that 
he seems illuminated with the light of the sun of Divine 
Grace {Purg. i. 37-39}. Cato, 'the severest champion of 
true liberty,' ' to kindle the love of liberty in the world, 
gate proof of how dear he hc\d hcT \)'^ ip'^^*"'>''^t^° *>!CTJ's>- 
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from life a free man, rather than lemaia alive bereft of 
liberty' (^on. ii. 5). He was one of those who ' saw and 
believed that this end of huraan life lies only in rigid virtue ' 
(Conv. IT. 6). Therefore he is the example man must keep 
before his eyes in his search for moral liberty, in the life 
that Purgatory symbolisee. In the literal sense, his lofty 
office of guardian is to eerve as his own expiation ; he la 
lo wait here upon the shore until ail the other redeemed 
Rouls are putilied, that ie, to endure the pain of loss until the 
Day of Judgment. 

At sunrise the white-robed and white-winged Angel of 
Faith brings the ransomed souls over the ocean from the 
banks of the Tiber, where the redeemed gather, as the lost 
do upon the shores of Acheron {P"rg. ii.). The in ex'ilu 
Israel of their psalm signifies mystically, in Dante's allegoryi 
the passing of the holy soul from the bondage of this cor- 
ruption to the liberty of eternal glory l^Efxst. x. 7). Dante's 
own song of love on the lips of Casella has peculiar fitness 
at the entrance of the realm of hope and purgation ; for, 
in the eyes of that mystical lady, of whom Love reasons, is 
the anticipation of Paradise, and yet she is the example 
of Humility— the Humility in sign of which Dante has 
girded himself with a rush (Cani. vii.). As they turn 
towards the ascent, the excommunicated draw near, led by 
Manfredi ; cut off from the body of the Church by the 
Pontiff's curse, they were reunited to its soul by tardy 
repentance. Dante would clearly show the difference of 
God's judgment from that of man. The first soul in Hell 
was the canonised pope-hermit, whom the world extolled as 
a perfect type of Christian renunciation, and who died in 
the odour of sanctity ; the first sDuI of the repentant is the 
king who died excommunicate, and whose name was tainted 
with suspicion of incest and parricide ; ' Horrible were my 
sins, but Infinite Goodness has such wide arms that it takes 
whatever turns back to it' (Purg- iii. iJi-iij). 

Through a narrow gap they begin the ascem, which is 
*o Agrd to commence, but grows ever \\^\>Wt u tmn i*k:cd&». 
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Among the negligent through indolence, Belacqua seems ae 
lazy as upon earth {Purg. iv.) ; but hia laziness k now its 
own punishment. At mid-day Virgil's swift rebuke (Parg. 
T, 10-15) cures his pupil of one fatal obstacle to following 
philosophy in the search of moral and intellectual !iberiy — 
human respect. Among those cut off by violent deaths is 
Buonconte da Montefeltro, ihe story of whose death, in 
Canto v., K a companion study to the soul's tragedy that 
agony rings from hia father's lips out of the torturing flames 
of Malebolge (Inf. xxrii.). The hgrimetla of the dying 
knight — the 'little tear' that saved his eternal part from 
the fiend {Purg. v. 107) — has become one of the priceless 
pearls in the treasury of the world's poetry. All these 
souls ask for prayer and supplication, that their delay may be 
shortened, and the name of Beatrice on Virgil's lips in 
explanation urges Dante on, as evening approaclies. 

The Valley of the PrinceB. — They come 10 the soli- 
tary and lion-like soul of Sordello, whose loving greeting 
to hia Mantuan countryman gives occasion to Dante's superb 
and famous outburst of Italian patriotism : jfhi terva ItaTia ! 
{Purg. vi. 76.) His part is very similar to that of Muskus 
in the j£n«V, Book vi. ; he leads Virgil and Dante to the 
Valley of the Princes, which corresponds to Elysium, the 
Tcrdant vale where £neas met Anchises. Dante probably 
placed Sordello here on account of his famous poem on the 
death of Blacatz, a Provencal hero of the thirteenth century, 
in which he upbraids and derides the kings and princes of 
Christendom, beginning with Frederick 11, and ends with 



a proud assertion that he will speak the whole truth in spite 
of the powerful barons whom he may ofl^end. So here, 
in the Valley of the Princes, where those are detained who 



neglected some peculiarly lofty mission, or postponed ihei: 
spiritual welfare to worldly and political cares, Sordello, 
commencing with the Emperor-elect, Rudolph of Hapsburg 
{Purg. vii, 94), points out the descendants or successors 
of those whom he had rebuked in the other life. Here, 
tingiog together to ifie Queen ot Metc'^,'iw itiiS^w*-^'** 
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sit aide by aide, consoling each other i Rudolph of Hap»- 
burg with Ottocar of Bohemia, Charles of Anjou with 
Peter of Aragon. Od Henry of England, Sordello had 
been more severe when he Ityed, After sunset, in the light 
of three brighter stars, that symbolise the three theological 
virtues, Dante has pleasant talk with Nino Visconti and 
Conrad Malaspina (Purg. viii.). And, as evening closes 
in, two golden-haired Angels, green-clad and green-winged, 
the Angels of Hope with the flaming but blunted swords of 
justice tempered with mercy, defend the noble souls from 
the assault of an evil serpent. In the literal sense, this 
episode seems to mean that souls in Purgatory have cot the 
intrinsic impossibility of sinning that is possessed by the 
Blessed of Paradise, but are kepi absolutely free from any 
sin by the Divine Providence. In the allegorical sense, the 
meaning clearly is that the way to moral and inieilectuai 
freedom is a hard one, and temptations to fall back in 
despair are many. The tempter would draw man back from 
regaining the Earthly Paradise, from which he hag once 
caused his expulsion. 

The Mystic Eagle and the Qate of Purgatory. — 
Just before the dawn Dante dreams of a golden eagle 
snatching him up into the fire (of celestial charity), and, 
waking when the sun was more than two hours high, l^nda 
that St, Lucy has brought him to the Gale of Purgatory. 
If the Eagle and the saint are to be identitled, then the 
Eagle is the type of Divine Grace ; if not, the latter ii 
the spirit, aided by Divine Grace personified in Lucia. 
The Gate of St. Peter with its three steps, of white marble, 
exactly mirroring the whole man, of darkest purple cracked 
in the figure of the Cross, of flaming red porphyry, repre- 
sents the Sacrament of Penance with its three parts : Con- 
trition, Confession, Satisfaction baaed upon the love of God. 
The mournfully robed Angel of Obedience seated od the 
rock of diamond, with dazzling face and flashing sword, it 
the Confeteoi. His silvei and gold keys, of judgmeni udi 
absolution, open the gale to Hantt-, ftvc mtsw. Y' 
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by his iword on Dante's forehead are to be effaced one by 
one in hia ascent (Purg. ixj. 

Horal Topography.^ Within the gale is Purgatory 
proper with its seTen terraces, each devoted to the purgation 
of one of the seven capital sins, 'out of which other vices 
■pring, especially in the way of linal caunatioo ' (AqubasJ. 
Whereas in the Infrmo sin was considered in its manifold 
and mtdtiform effects, in the Purgalorio it is regarded in its 
causes, and all referred 10 disordered love. The formal 
element, the aversion from the imperishable good, which 
is the essence of Hell, has been forgiven ; the material 
cleiuent, the conversion to the good that perishes, the dis- 
ordered love, is now to be purged from the soul. In the 
allegorical or morai sense, since every agent acts from some 
love, it is clear that man's first business in life is to set lora 
in order ; and, indeed, the whole moral basis of Dante's 
Purgatory rests upon a line ascribed to St. Francis of 
Aisiei : Ordina quest' Amort, hi che m'aini ; ' Set love in 
order, thou that lovest me.' In the iirst three terraces, sins 
of the spirit are expiated ; in the fourth terrace, sloth, which 
is both spiritual and carnal ; in the fifth, sixth, seventh 
terraces, sins of the flesh. This purgation, which involves 
both pain of loss for a lime and punishment of sense, is 
effected by turning with fervent love to God and detesting 
what hinders union with Him. Therefore, at the commence- 
■nent of each terrace, examples are seen or heard of virtne 
contrary to the sin, in order to excite the suffering souls to 
extirpate its very roots ; and at the end examples of its 
result or punishment (the 'bit and bridle'). These examples 
are chosen with characteristic Danteoque impartiality alike 
from Scripture and legend or mythology ; but in each case 
an example from the life of the Blessed Virgin is opposed 
to each deadly sin. At the end of each terrace stands an 
Angel — personification of one of the virtues opposed to the 
deadly tins. These seven Angels in their successive appari- 
tion! are among the divinesi thing* of beauty \y, v'nt DwAw 
Cime^. It ii oaly when sin is com^VveVj ^mx^jA v*i-v\ 
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chat maD can contemplaie the exceeding beauty, the * awiiil 
lovelineas ' of the contrary virtue. 

First Terrace.— Steep and narrow ia the path up to 
the first terrace, where PiiAe ie purged away [Purg. x.). 
Carved upon the mountain side are fair white marble iroagea 
of wondrous beauty, setting forth great examples of Humility, 
anticipating the best features of early Florentine sculpture. 
Wearily and painfully the souls of the proud pass round, 
pressed down by terrible weights, reciting 3 paraphrase of 
the Lord's Prayer, for theniBelyes and those they have left 
on earth. And seldom has the Catholic doctrine of prayer 
for the dead been more winningly eet forth than in Dante'i 
comment (xi. 31-36). A partaker in some degree of their 
punishment, Dante, all bowed down, goes with these souls; 
and speaks with Omberto Aldobrandeschi, who is expiating 
pride of birth, and Oderigi of Gabblo, the miniaturist, who 
IS purifying his soul from pride of intellect. The latter 
points out the great Ghibelline lord of Siena, Provenzano 
Salvani, expiating pride of dominion — the sin which turned 
so many an Italian patriot of the Middle Ages into a tyrant. 
Figured upon the pavement below their feet are examplei 
of Pride's punishment, like the designs on the pavement of 
Siena's Uuomo (Pufj. xil.). Noon has passed when the 
Angel of Humility ahowa the way up to the next terrace, 
and with the waving of his wing removes the first P from 
Dante's forehead. ' Blesacd are the poor in spirit,' celestial 
voices sing, as, with almost all weariness gone since Pride is 
expiated, Dante ascends the steep way. 

Second Terrace.— In the second anc 
Envy is purged. Examples of charity, 
tiona to the table of Love,' are cited by invisible spirita 
flying past. The envious, clothed in haircloth, lean help- 
lessly shoulder to shoulder against the rock, their eyelids 
sewn up with iron stitching. Sapia of Siena, one of the 
few women with whom Dante speaks in his journey, tells 
htr history trith exceeding pathos (^Purg.Mn,). Guido 
del Daca aad Rinteri da CalvoVt \imetw tiwii \>»B.\e ^tn *»; 
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dEgenetate state of Romagna and Tuscany ; envious of 
others' prosperity on earth, they raouro now for its decline 
(xiv.). Like peals of thunder the cries of spirits follow 
each other in citing Envy's puniehment. As they go 
towards the sunset, the dazzling Angel of Fraternal Love 
removes the mark of Envy : ' Bleseed are the merciful,* 
' Rejoice thou that conquerest.' As they mount VirgU 
expounds the difference between material goods, which are 
diminished by sharing and beget envy, and celestial goods 
of Paradise, where love and joy increase with every sou! that 
enters ; and the communication of inllnite good is limited 
only by the charily of each soul that is made its mirror 

Third Terrace.^On reaching the third terrace where 
Anger is purged, Dante sees examples of forgiveness in 
vision. Fiom the black, pungent, and tormenting smoke 
which envelops the angry, who call upon the Lamb of God 
for peace and mercy, the Lombard Marco reconciles Free 
Will with stellar influence, and ascribes the evil condition 
of Italy and the world to the confusion of the spiritual and 
temporal power, and the papal usurpation of imperial rights 
[Purg. xvi.). In this terrace Dante again partakes of (he 
pains of the penitent souls. As the sun is setting, he issues 
from the dark mist, and is roused from the visions of Anger's 
punishment by the dazzling splendour of the Angel of Peace, 
who fans away the third P and shows the way up : ' Blessed 
are the peacemakers who are free from evil wrath.' 

FoQXtb Terrace. — The litars are appearing as they reach 
the fourth terrace, where souls are purged from Sloth ; and, 
just as in the Inferno the Aristotelian division of things to 
be morally shunned was discussed, and the ethical structure 
of the Iiiftrno expounded, in the circle intermediate between 
Incontinence and Malice (/n/. xi.) ; so, in the Purgatorio, 
a, compulsory pause in the terrace intermediate between sins 
of ipirit and sins of flesh is selected by Virgil for his great 
discourse upon Love, on which is based the maia.1 «i^'jj^^to, 
of the Purgalorio (Purg. xvii. ^l-l'jg, v-tw. \V'\sS- ^'^ 

I 
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ii practically a sermon on the Fraocigcaa text, ' Set Lovt 
in order, thoa that lorest me ' ; siace in rational beings 
diaordered Love produces the sevea deadly vices. Pride, 
Envy, Anger are regarded as distorted Love; Sloth as 
defectiye Lave; Avarice, Gluttony, Luxury aa excessive 
Love. Love is the golden net, whereby God draws back to 
Himself all creatures that He has made, whether inanimate, 
flensiiive, or rational — by the tendencies or inclinations He 
has given them to make them seek the end for which they 
are ordered and disposed, according to His Eternal Law. 
Rational beings alone have Free Will, by which man merits 
or demerits from the Divine Justice, according as he inclines 
to good or evil loves. Love's tendency to good is the 
precious material upon which Free Will acta like the 
craftsman's hand, to fashion a satyr's mask or a crucifix, 

At the end df Virgil's discourse, the slothful rush by at 
fiill speed in the moonlight — so full of longing to lose no 
time through too little love, that the Abbot of San Zeno 
cannot stop while he answers Virgil's question ; those in 
front cry out examples of alacrity in Mary and Cxsar ; 
those behind chant Sloth's punishment. 

The Siren and the Angel of Zeal. — Before the dawn 
of his third day in Purgatory, Dante has in his Bleep a 
marvellous dream of the Siren (sensual seduction, con- 
cupiscence of the flesh), from which he is delivered by a 
holy and alert lady who calls upon Virgil (prevenient grace '. 
reason ! the wisdom and prudence of Proverbs vii. ?). The 
Siien is the dream-prelude to the purgation of sins of the 
fieah, as the Eagle had been to that of sins of the spirit. 
The sua has risen ; and the Angel of Zeal, who seems all 
wings, cancels the fourth P and shows the way up to the 
next terrace. * Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall 
have their souls lords of consolation.' Sloth is a heaviness 
and sadness which weighs down the soul, a sadness at 
spiritual good, to be fought by thinking on spiritual things. 
Most 6t!y then do the wings of the Angpl of Zeal point 
apwardM, and his words leU ot a toAAm 
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mourning which shall be followed by Divine cociolaUoD 
[Purg. »:!.)■ 

Fiftli Terrace. — Id the Uth terrace, the avaricious and 
prodigal, whose aouls oa earth cleaved to the dust, lie face 
downwards to earth ; unable to move hand or foot until the 
sin of CoTetouanefis is purged away, the sin, which, according 
to Aquinas, ' although not absolutely the greatest of sins, yet 
has in some sense a greater deformity than the rest, since by 
it the human heart is subjected even to external things.' 
Pope Adrian v tells the story of his tardy conversion, and 
has tender words for his niece Alagia, the wife of Moroello 
Malaspina. One of the most noteworthy of Dante's Vtltra 
passages follows {Purg. xx. 10-15), ^"'^ seems to imply that, 
at the time of writing, the Deliverer had not yet been bora 
[quando verraf when will he come i) He is less mysterioua 
now than in the Inferno, for he is nearer God, with sight 
clearer and purified. Here the souls themselves cry out the 
examples and warnings, by day and night respectively. The 
soul of Hugh Capet, ' the root of tiie evil plant which over- 
shadows all the Christian earth,' pours forth bitter sarcasm 
and scathing invective upon all the royal house of France, 
the great Guelf power that opposed the Empire, oppressed 
Italy, and wrought scandal in the Church. A monument 
of poetic infamy is especially raised to Philip the Fair and 
the three Carlos ; and there are few more glorious examples 
of Christian magnanimity than the burning words in which 
Dante, distinguishing the man from the oilice, brands the 
sacrilege of Anagni, the outrage committed upon him whom 
Dante held as his own deadliest foe, and yet the unworthy 
Vicar of Christ. With a mighty earthquake, a universal 
chorus of Gloria in Excchli from the suffering souls, the • 
poet Statius is liberated and joins Dante and Virgil {Purg, 
xxi.). He explains how the pains of Purgatory are 
Toluntarily endured, since, against the hypothetic or absolute 
will with which they desire the bliss of Paradise, the souls 
suffer these purifying pains with the cotiAWawkL <k %»s3i. 
will, the lame incIinaUon or im'^'jifft W 4e.i\w Vj'^'"^^ 
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which they formerly had to eId. Their wills alone (how 
them when purification ia complete. The delicious scene 
of (he recognition of Virgil by Statiua is full of that 
peculiarly tender Dantesque playfulness that informs the 
two Eclogues J Dante's delicate fun with those he loved 
-, is one of the most lovable sides of his character, and one 
perhaps often missed. 

Sixtll Terrace. — The Angel of Justice has removed the 
fifth P from Dante's forehead, opposing in his song the 
thirst of Justice to that of gain. As they mount, Statius 
esplaios to Virgil how he was converted from prodigality 
by 3 lioe in the Mnnd, and led to Christianity by the 
Fourth Eclogue (Purg, xxii,). So Dante had cried to 
Vir^ for aid against the Wolf, and had possibly heard 
from his lips, at the very opening of the poem which 
represents his own conversion, a mysterious prophecy of 
Christ's second coming. The poets pursue their way with 
greater confidence now that Statius is with them, and 
reach the sixth terrace, where unseen spirits cry out 
examples of temperance from the tree beneath which 
drunkenness and gluttony are purged. The spirits, terribly 
wasted, suSer most intense torments of hunger and thirst 
in the presence of most tempting food and drink ; but the 
sanctifying pain is a solace, desired even as Christ willed to 
die for man. With the soul of Forese Donati, Dante 
holds loving converse ; the memory of their dissolute lives 
together is still grievous ; and Dante makes amends for his 
old slander of Forese's wife Nella, by the ' powerful rhyme ' 
chat ' not marble nor the gilded monuments of princes shall 
outlive* (Purg. xxiii. 85-93). Forese darkly foretells 
the death of Corso Donati, in what seems to be the only 
direct reference to the ' baron ' in the Divine Comtay 
(xxiv. 82-90). Whatever Dante and Forese's friendship 
had been on earth, it was fair and lovely indeed on 
Mount of Purgation. 
Amongst many others are Pope Martin iv and the poet 
Booagiunta of Lucca, whose tai\i 'Htt\i "Dwrtje w^oii ii« J 
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dolet itil nuovo, the ' sweet new style,' ie ooe of the land- 
marks foe the student of poetry [Purg. xxiv. 49-60). 
Dante's famous deiinllion of his own positioa expresses, in 
another form, the truth that all great poetry is the ' trans- 
figured life ' of iti author ; ^ ' I ani one who, when Love 
inspires roe, note ; and, in that way which he dictates 
within, go signifying.' 

The Seventh Terrace. — Passing another tree, a. shoot 
from the tree of knowledge, beneath which the purging 
pangs are renewed, and from whose branches spirit-voices 
proclaim examples of gluttony's punishment, they are 
aumnioned upwards by the glowing and dazzling Ange! of 
Abstinence, tragrant with grass and dowers as the air of 
May. As tliey ascend the narrow stairs towards the last 
terrace, Statius explains the generation of the body and the 
iofuHon of the rational sou!, which exists, after the body's 
death, invested with an aerial body as a shade {Purg. xxv. 
51, etc.). Apparently it is because revelation has some 
voice in these high matters that the Christian Statius gives 
Dante this exposition, instead of Virgil, and at die latter's 
request ; until the seventh terrace is reached, where sensual 
passion is expiated in the bosom of the great burning. 
Singing to the God of Supreme Clemency, crying aloud 
examples of chastity or of lust's punishment, two bands of 
souls, divided according to the nature of their sin, pass 
through the fire in opposite ways (Purg. xxvL). Here is 
Guido Guinicelli of Bologna, the master of the JaUe st'il 
auvoc, whom Dante greets in almost an ecstasy of love and 
admiration, and who was indeed to Dante what, in the 
history of the plastic arts, Luca Signorelli was to Michael 
Angelo. Here, too, is Arnaldo Daniello, the cunning 
Provencal song-smith, who created the sestina, and who, 
through Dante and Petrarch, exercised a peculiar influence 
upon the external form of the lyrical ]X)etry of the 
fain«nth and ! 
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The PniginK F1t& — At sunset the Angel of Chastity, 
iging ' Blessed are the clean of heart,' bids the poets pass 
through the flames that lie between them and the last staii- 
way — the purging fire that is the wall between Dante and 
Beatrice. Dante endures the 'burning without measure ' ; 
and they reach the ascent, greeted by dazzling light and 
celestial strains of ytnile tcntdicti Palrii mfi. The 
Cherubima with the flaming sword, ' turning every way to 
keep the way of the tree of life' (Gen. iii. 14), are 
thus welcoming man's restoration to the Garden of Eden, 
as the serpent had endeavoured to impede it in the Valley 
of the Princes. Now it is a delight to mount ; but night 
comes on, and Dante, watched oyer by Statius and Virgil, 
falls asleep on the stairs {Purg. xxvii.). 

Leab and Liberty.— Just before dawn, prelude to the 
new day, he dreams of Leah, a young and lovely lady 
gathering flowers in a meadow — type of the actire life, 
as Rachel, her sister, of the contemplative. Now that the 
Earthly Paradise has been reached, which represents 
blessedness of this life, the natural powers can be exercised 
in action and contemplation { ' blessedness of this life, which 
consists in exercise of man's proper power,' Mon. tii. 16); 
but especially in the active life, which alone can be perfected 
out of the Celestial Paradise. At sunrise this liberty is 
confirmed when the topmost stair is reached, and Virgil, 
who can himself discern no further, resigns his guidance at 
the entrance to the Garden of Eden, Dante's judgment 
has been made free, right, and whole. Perch' ia Ic i^ra It 
corono c milrio, 'wherefore I crown and mitre thee over 
thyself (xxvii. 142). Those who see ia Virgil the 
imperial authority suppose that he is resigning to Dante the 
crown and mitre of the Emperor ; milralar el coranalus was 
the expression used for the coronation of an Emperor when 
tlie Pope placed upon his head a mitre and a crown, 
which afterwards were united in the mitred crown, as seen in 
tJie great fresco at Santa Maria Novella. Others refer the 
^rowa to temporal or imperial auAoul^, aa4 xiia m\.«t ra 
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■piritual or eccIcEiastical, eince {^Mon. ii!. 4) 'if man 
had remained in the Etate of innocence in which he was 
made by God, he would have had no need of such diiective 
regimens,' which are ' remedial againat the infirmity of sin.' 
And Dante, purified from sin, has regained this state of 



Uatilda and the EartUjr Paradise. — In this Earthly 
Paradise, the music of whose birds and trees has surelj 
passed inio the wonderful six cantos that close the Pur- 
gaKrio, Dante meets, amidst the flowers on Lethe's banks, 
the glorified realisation of the Leah of his dream (Purg. 
xxriii.). She repreeents the active life of the new taw in 
Ihc state of Eden, realising in the Church of Christ what 
Leah had dimly prefigured in the Old Testament ; the 
glorified active life ; innacenlia innorum oprruin, the virtuous 
use of earthly things, directly ordered to the love of our 
neighbour. Presently she is called Matilda (xxxiii. 119). 
All the earliest commentators, excepting the Otlimo, 
identify her with the great Countess of Tuscany. She 
certainly bears more resemblance to the maidens of the 
Fita Nuova; above all, to that lady of very sweet speech 
who had rebuked Dante at the crisis of his ' new life.' But 
in support of the older view, it may be observed that her 
counterpart, as Rachel to Leah, ii not Beatrice, as some- 
times supposed, but St. Bernard, in the closing cantos of 
the Paradiio. Perhaps the last six verses of the Psalm 
DtUetatn (Ps. gz, 91 Vulgate), which she n^uotes, may 
'render light' 10 explain why Dante has transformed the 
Item heroine of Canoasa into this dainty Botticellian girl, 
whose discourse of Eden and its rivers communicates lo 
Virgil and Statius her own celestial joy : ' For thou hast 
gifien me, O Lord, a delight in Thy doings : and in the 
works of Thy hands I shall rejoice.' She points out to 
Dante's gaze the wondrous pageant, which astonishes Virgil 
as much as his pupil, the mystical procession that represents 
the triumphal march of the Church (Purg. Ttivt,*^, 

The PageABt of the Chnicii.— vI\v\v\i\\VC\w*. V'^'- ""^ 
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tbie melixly, the triumph advances : ■ I saw the holy 
city, the New Jerusalem, coming down oui of heaven from 
God, prepared as a bride adorned for her husbaud ' 
(Re». xxi,). Headed by seven candlesticks of gold ai 
Btandarda, followed by the twenty-four elders, white-robed and 
crowned with lilies, singing Mary's praises ; between the 
four living creatures of Ezekiel and St. John, crowned with 
green, conies a triumphal chariot, more glorious than the 
sun, upon two wheels ; drawn by a Griffin, half-lion and half- 
eagle, whose golden wings stretch up far out of sight, through 
the seven luminoue bands that form the processional canopy. 
By the right wheel dance three maidens, symbolical of the 
theological virtues ; by the left wheel dance four, who 
represent the cardinal virtues, following the measure of 
Pnidencc, as the others tale their step from the song of 
Charity. The seven candlesticks are the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit ; the iwenty-four elders, either the patriarchs and pro- 
phets, Ot the books of the Old Testament ; the four living 
creatures, the four Evangelists, or their four Gospels ; the 
Griffin, Christ Himself in His Human and Divine Natures. 
Lastly, follow seven more elders, white-robed but crowned 
with fiaming red flowers ; a physician, and one with shining 
Eword ; four of humble appearance; an old man 'sleeping 
with face alert.' According to Benvenuto da Imola, these 
represent St. Peter (who had intrusted to him the power 
of healing souls) and St. Paul, the four great Latin doctors, 
and St. Bernard. More usually they are regarded as 
personifying the books of the New Testament — the Acts, 
St. Paul's Epistles, the Epistles of St. Peter, James, John, 
and Jude, the Apocalypse or Revelation of St. John, Upon 
the chariot, amidst a hundred Angels singing and scattering 
flowers, Beatrice appears, clad in the mystical colours, red, 
white, green, crowned with the olive of wisdom and of 
™ace over her aaow*white veil. And, at the advent of the 
Wisdom divinely revealed to man, Virgil silently vanishes; 
Ar Aa» tasted of the delights ot tVie EantiV^ Paradise, has 
mcaegsed the In'umph of the CVimicVi (lom ti\\\iin Ww ' 
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It otF, the Faith he ne»er knew, and has gone back 
mful dwelling-place {Purg. xxx.). 
Beatrice &iid Dante. — The precise significance of the 
reproaches which Beatrice pours upon Dante for his mode 
of life after her death, with the poet'a own bitter sharae and 
intense repentance (xkx., xxxi.), depends upon the view 
taken of his character and the nature of the backsUdinga re- 
presented in the dark wood. The theory that these aberra- 
tions are entirely philosophical and intellectual, if supported 
by a rather perplexing reference to the ' school ' which JDante 
has followed (Piir;g. xxxiii. 85), seems contradicted by 
erery page of the Cwjm'm'o, in which those aberrations would 
naturally find expression. It is most probable that the 
Cherubically inspired singer of righteousness is deliberately 
casting aside the allegorical veil which, in the Canvivio, he 
had attempted to throw over the things in the past which 
still severed him from the ideal life when he wrote : ' I 
fear the infamy of having followed such great passion.' 
Be these aberrations what they may, his repentance is 
complete, and Matilda draws him through Lethe with its 
trt pasti (contrition, confession, satisfaction?) ; after which 
the four cardinal virtues, which ' perfect the intellect and 
appetite of man according to the capacity of human nature,' 
lead him to the breast of the mystic Griffin; and, in response 
to the song of the three theological virtues, which perfect 
man superoaturally, Beatrice at last unveils her countenance 
to Dante's gaie : ' O splendour of living light eternal.' 

Ooncluding Allegories of the Pnrgatoiio. — In the 
light of this revelation, now that he is purified and free from 
sin, Dante beholds 3 vision of the Church and Empire 
(Purg. xxxii.). That glorious procession had first presented 
an ideal of the Church as Divine Providence intended it 
to be, before it became the vessel that the serpent of simony 
broke j the Bride that the Divine Spouse intended for the 
guidance of the world. Such being the ideal, Dante beholds 
in a aeries of allegorical visions its h\st.ot>], vb cn^^^i:»:L^v»- 
' with the Empire, from ih« firsl tairvTO^ y> V^'sm*. iiw*^""* 
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the iransference of the papal chair to Avignon. The great 
procession moves on through the Divine forest, the Griffin 
ebll drawing the chariot with Beatrice seated upon it i Matilda 
with Dante and Statius following after the right wheel. 
Just ae the Divine origin of the Church has been seen in 
the triumphal car, bo now the Divine origin of the Empire 
is indicated in the desolate and despoiled tree which they 
reach — the Tree of knowledge of good and evil, ^ich, 
since the prohibition to eat of that tree was the beginning 
of law and of the duty of obedience, has become the origin 
of temporal power, the symbol of the Empire and of the 
obei^ience due to it. The Empire is bare and destitute of 
virtue till the Griffin comes to it, who plucks nothing from 
it ; ' Thus ia preserved the seed of all justice ' ( Purg. xxxii. 
48 i ef. our Lord's words to St. John in Matt, iii.) . 
Justice can alone be fulfilled when the Church follows this 
example of her Divine Founder, and usurps none of the 
temporal rights of the Empire. He binds the chariot to 
the tree by its pole, which was made of its wood ; the 
Cross (which according to legend was made from the tree 
of Eden) is the bond of union of the Roman Empire and 
the Church ; and the desolate tree breaks out into purple 
leaves and flowers. The Griifin and his train return to 
Heaven, leaving Beatrice to guard the chariot of the Church, 
seated beneath the shadow of the Imperial Tree, upon its 
root, which is Rome. In a new series of visions Dante 
beholds the sequel ; he sees the conflict of the past, cont 
plates the corruption of the present, hearkens to the hope of 
the future. The persecution of the Church by the early 
Roman Emperors is followed by the inroadof early heresies; 
and the donation of Constantine by the rising of the dragon 
of schism or simony. By more assumption of secular power 
and dignities, the chariot becomes monstrously transformed, 
and shamelessly usurped by the harlot, who represents the 
corrupt ecclesiastical authority enthroned where fieatrii 
thould be, or a false and degraded theology based upon 
'Ae Decretals ianUid of the true H'mtre wienw. ^S x!tit 
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Scripture and the Fatheri. By her side a giant appears 
who, after akero^te caressing and scourging of the usurper, 
unbindG the traoaSgured chariot from the tree and drags it 
away through the foreat^symbolical of the interference 
of the royal house of France, ending in the transference of 
the Papacy from Rome to Avignon. 

A Deliverei aimoimced. — But to the moumftil psalm that 
the maidcDB round her raise, Deui veneroni gcnict, Beatrice 
answers in words of hope ; ' a little while,' and the spiritual 
guide shall rise again from the black tomb of Avignon. 
And, as they move on, she utters to Dante a further pro- 
phecy (Purg. xxxiii.). 'The vessel that the serpent broke 
was ana is not,' an completely has corruption and simony 
degraded the chariot of the Bride of Christ. But vengeance 
shall fall upon the guilty parties, and the eagle shall not for 
ever be without an heir ; for already a favourable disposition 
of the stars is at hand, under which a messenger of God 
ahall come, who shall slay the harlot and the giant. It is 

Sobably the same event as the coming of the Vcltro. 
ante is to repeat her words 'to those that live the life 
which is a running to death,' and not to conceal what he 
has seen of the Plant. Apparently [Parg. xxxili. 58-71) 
he is to make manifest that the Empire is of Divine origin, 
and to recognise that the precept given by God to our first 
parents corresponds now with the duty and obedience man 
owes to the Empire ; whoever strives to usurp the imperial 
prerogatives sins against God, even as Adam sinned in 
eating of the fruit of the forbidden tree.* 

LetllQ and EunoS. — At noon they come to where the 
rivers of Lethe and Eunoe issue from one mystical fountain, 
the fountain of the Grace of God. Here Beatrice refers 
Danle to Matilda, who leads Dante and Statius to drink of 
EuDoe, which quickens dead virtue and restores memory of 
every good deed in those who have first been bathed in 

' For the cloiing jlkgoilM of iht Purgara-ia, et. Dollinget'i riiay on 
'D>nl« Ma Piophet' (SiuJUi in Eviftan Hiiiir]\ u« Kifeb«:\i.% « 
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Lethe, which takes away the memory of lin. According 
to St. Thomas Aquinas [Sumnia, iii. 89, 5), works done io 
charity, although in a sense dead through sin, are brought to 
life through penance. Through repentance they regain their 
ctHcacy of leading him who did them into eternal life. 
Therefore Dante writes : ' 1 returned from the most holy 
wave, remade even as young trees renewed with new foliage, 
pure and disposed to ascend to the stars.' 



^^lfc<rring 
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mcture. — Dame's Paradise conaists of the nine 
heavens, according to Ptolemaic astronomy, 
crowned by the tenth motionless and divinest Empyrean 
heaven, 'according to what Holy Church teacheth, who 
cannot lie' (Conv. \i. J, 4). The nine moving spheres 
revolve round our globe, the fixed centre of the Universe, 
each of the lower eight being enclosed in the sphere above 
itself. The seven lowest are the heavens of Uie planets : 
the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Son, Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn. The eighth or stellar heaven, the sphere of the 
Fixed Stats or Firmament, is the highest visible region 
of the celestial world, and to some extent corresponds to 
the Earthly Paradise in the lower realms. Above this 
visible firmament, the ninth or crystalline heaven, the 
Primum Mobile, directs with its movements the daily 
revolution of all the others. In it Nature starts ; from it 
proceed time and motion, with all celestial influence for 
the government of the world (/"ar. xxvii. 115, etc.). It 
is ' the royal mantle of all the volumes of the world, which 
is most fervent and moat living in God's breath and in 
His ways' (Par. xxiii. 112-114.); and it communicates 
in different degrees some participation in this quickening 
breath of God to the other spheres which it encloses, and 
to all the Universe. It moves swiftest of all, from the r 
ferrent deaire of aJJ its parts to be uoited to the Empyrean, j 
tAe spacehta arid motionless ocean ol Ti'mnt \iwt» '»' 
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God beatifies the saints and Angel* in the Vision of HiB 
Essence. This Empyrean is the true intelleciua! Paradise, 
for which the lower heavens are merely sensible prepara- 
tions. ' This is the BO»ereign edifice of the world, to 
which all the world is included, and beyond which ii 
nothing ; and it is cot in space, hut was formed only in , 
the First Mbd ' ( Con-a. ii. 4} ; ' The heayen that is pure 
light, light intellectual fiiU Of Iote, love of true good fiill ' 
of joy, joy that Iranacendeth every sweetness ' [Par. xxx. 
40-4»)- 

Gradations. — Each of the nine lower spheres represents 
a step higher in knowledge, in love, in blessedness, until in 
the true Paradise the soul attains to perfect knowledge, 
supreme love, and inlinite blessedness in union with the 
First Cause, in the Beatific Vision of the Divine Essence. 
The ascent is marked by the increased loveliness of 
Beatrice, as she guides Dante upwards from heaven to 
heaven ; it is marked, loo, by gradations in (he brilliancy 
of the blessed spirits themselves, by their ever increasing 
ardour of charity towards the poet, and by the growing 
spirituality of the matters discussed in each sphere — veil 
after veil being drawn aside from the mysteries of the 

The Saints. — ' To show forth the glory of beatitude in 
these souls,' says the letter lo Can Grande; 'from them, 
aa from those who see all truth, many things will he sought 
which have great utility and dehght ' [EpisI, s. 33). All 
the saints without exception have their home and glorious 
seats with Mary and the Angels in that Empyrean heaven, 
where they are finally seen as glorified spirit-likenesses of 
what they were on earth. But into each preparatory sphere, 
excepting the ninth, these citizens of eternal life descend 
to meet Dante as, with Beatrice, he approaches the gates 
of the celestial city — like the noble soul returning home to 
God in the fourth and last part of life : — 

'And as his fellow citixeiis cotoc fortn^wroiew.^v-Kv-i^iJs 
returns from a long journey, Mtti \jrfo\« Vt ««»■* "'ioR ■«=*■ 
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of his city ; so to the noble soul come forth the citizena of 
the eternal life. And thus do they by reason of her good 
works and eon tempi at ion a ; for, being cow tendered to 
God and abstracted from worldly things and thoughts, she 
seems to see those who she believes are with God ' 
(&™.i,..8) 

In the three lower heavens, lo which earth a shadow I 
was supposed to extend {Par. ix. ii8, 119), appear the ' 
souls of those whose lires were marred by inconstancy in I 
their tows, by ambitions vainglory, by sensual love. 
They descend into these lower spheres to give Dante a 
aensible sign of the lesser degree of the perfection of their 1 
beatitude in the Empyrean. Domui est una, scd £veriitas 
est ibi maniionum ; ' The house is one, but there is a 
diversity of mansions there.' There are different mansions 
of beatitude in God's house, proceeding from inequality 
in the soul's capacity of the Divine Charity ; but in thai 
house all are fulfilled with the Vision of the Divine Essence, 
and each perfectly beatified according to his own capacity j 
of love and knowledge. In the spheres of the four higher 1 

Jlanets appear the souls of great teachers and doctors, of 
ewish warriors and Christian knights, of just rulers, of 
ascetic monks and hermits ; they appear as types of lives 
perfected in action or in contemplation, as a sign of the 
different ways in which perfection may be reached on j 
earth and beatitude attained in Paradise. And it would | 
appear that in each case, after their errand of celestial 1 
charity towards Dante has been accomplished, the souls I 
return at once to their proper places in the Empyrean, 
In the eighth and ninth spheres Dante beholds, still under j 
sensible figures and allegorical veils, the triumph of Christ 
and the finction of the Angelic Hierarchies : anticipatory | 
visions, setting forth the work of redemption and the I 
influence of the celestial intelligences. In all these spheri 
excepting the first, and to some eslenl the second, the 
spirka of the blessed appear clothed vn diztUn^ light, which 
A/des their proper semblances from Oatvw'* ^ii*,TOa;tiE^ 
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them appear as brilliant Btaie 01 flaming splendours. Id 
the tenth HeiTen of Heavens he ia supernaturally iilumbed, 
and enabled thereby to behold them in their gloriiied epirit 
forms 'with countenance unveiled' (Par. xxii. 60, xxx. 
96, xxxi. 49). 

The Angelfl. — Each of the nine moving spheres is 
assigned to the care of one of the nine Angelic orders : 
Angels, Archangels, Principalities; Powers, Virtues, 
Dominations ; Thrones, Cherubim, Seraphim. And the 
character of the blessed spirits that appear to Dante in 
each sphere, as also the matters discussed in each, seem in 
almost e?ery case to correspond more or less closely with 
the functions assigned by mystical theologians, especially 
the pseud o-Dionysius and St. Bernard, to the speciu 
Angelic order which presides over the sphere in which 
they appear.' It is through these Angels (the name ia 
applied generally to all, as well as to the lowest order) that 
God disposes the visible world ; in the hands of the 
celestial intelligences the heavens are as hammers, to stamp 
the Divine ideas upon material creation and carry out 
the Divine plan in the government of the Universe 
(cf. Par.il 127-129). And, by means of the influence 
of the stars, these Angels have impressed certain men 
with their own peculiar virtues ; perhaps to fill up the 
vacant places in their ranks left by the fall of Lucifer's 
followers, certainly to co-operate on earth in their work. 
Dante himself was born beneath the constellation of the 
Gemini, the glorious stars impregnated with the virtue of 
the Cherubim who rule the eighth sphere [Par. xxii. 
I 12-123). "^^^ Cherubim represent God's Wisdom; 
their name signifies plenitude of knowledge. According 
to St. Bernard, they 'draw from the very fountain of 
wisdom, the mouth of the Most High, and pour out the 
streams of knowledge upon all His citizens.' Their special 
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prerdgaUvea are fulneas of Divine light, and coatemplation 
of th^ beauty of the Divine order of things ; they lee moat 
into the profound mysteries of the hidden things of God, 
and spread the knowledge of Him upon all beneath them. 
By their inspiration Dante co-operated io this Cherubica! 
work by writing the Divina Commcdia. 

Time In ParadiaB.— The action of the ParaJuo com- 
mences at noon, immediately after Dante's returD from 
EuQoe ; that ia, noon on Wednesday in Easter week in 
the Earthly Paradise and (the following) midnight at Jeru- 
salem [Par. i. 37-45). The time-references in this third 
Cantiea are rather doubtful {Par. xxii, 151-153, xxvii. 
77-87}, but it seems probable that Dante takes twenty-four 
hours to ascend through the nine material heavens to the 
Empyrean, which ia beyond time and apace, where * the 
natural law in naught is relevant ' ( Par. xxx. 1 23 )• 
When Dante woke from hia ' mighty trance ' to the ' sound 
of the importunate earth,' it was probably about dawn on 
the morning of Friday in Easter week in our world, thua 
completing the seven days of his ecstatic pilgrimage, which 
had commenced at about the saiAe hour on Good Friday. 

Canto I. — In a superb prologue of stately music [Par. 
i. 1-36), the poet sings of the glory of the Firai Mover, 
and prays for light and inspiration to complete this third 
most arduous portion of his divine poem. Then, in the 
noblest season of the year and noblest hour of the day, 
as Beatrice gazes upon the sun and Dante upon her, his 
raind becomes godlike, and he ascends to Heaven swifter 
than lightning. To explain hia ascent, Beatrice diecourses 
upon the form and order of God's risible image, the Uni- 
verse; and on His Eternal Law, the sovereign plan of 
government existing In the Divine Mind, to which all 
movements and actions of nature are subject (Hid. 103-141]. 
To all created things God has given an instinct, or prin- 
ciple of inclination, by which, in different ways according 
to their oaXMit, He draw* ihem all back to Himself 
oner the great aea of being. R.ai\oni\ Wvti^* sVw* cm 
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reiisi the order of the Universe and defeat the Eternal 
Law by ain, which is made up by temporary or eternal 
luffering, as D^iDte has seen io the lower realms ; but the 
purified soul, in accordance with this order and LaWf 
inevitably mounts uj> to lind its rest in union with the 
First Cause. 

The Heaven of the Moon. — They are received into 
the eternal pearl of the Moon (Par. ii.) ; where Beatrice 
first confutes Dante's erroneous theory concerning the 
uniformity of the celestial bodies, and, by explaining how 
everything in the visible world depends upon the Angelic 
movers of the spheres, gives a mystical interpretation of 
a natural phenomenon, on this first step of Dante's ascent 
to the aupraaensihle. Within this eternal peail appear faint 
but divinely beautiful forms of women ; the souls of those 
who had yielded to violence and broken their solemn vow 
(i'ar. iii.J. Piccarda Donati, sister of Corso and Forese, 
sets forth the perfection of celestial charity, where all wills 
are made absolutely one with the Will of God, who has 
awarded different degrees or mansions of beatitude 
Hi* chosen ones : — 



h^^ 



* And His will is our peace.' Transfigured now with' 
effable joy, Piccarda tells the pathetic story of her frustrated 
life on earth ) and points out to Dante the Empress Constance, 
mother of Frederick 11, lorn, like her, from the convent's 
shelter. Beatrice explains to Dante the place of all the 
saints in the Empyrean — the ' heaven of Humility where 
Mary is,' as Dante had sung long before of Beatrice herself 
(f'. N., Sonnet xviii.) — and the reason of this temporary 
apparition in the moon (Par. iv.). The other questions 
solved in this sphere are all connected with Free Will. 
Rectitude of will is necessary for the gaining of Paradise, 
and nothing whatever can take away that freedom of the 
will. ' As regards the proper act of the will, DO Tvotcace 
CM be done to the will ' ; and, *\nce '?\tiMiv ™*>- ^^/a^- 
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itancE yielded through fear of greater evil, they fell toIud- 
tarily from the state of perfection to which they were called. 
Freedom of the Wi!] is God's greatest gift w man (Par. 
r. 19-24) ; hence the sanctity of an accepted tow, wherein 
this supreme gift is offered to God as Tictim, although 
Holy Church has power to commute, save, apparently, in 
the case of solemn vows of perpetual chastity. Ii will be 
observed that this heaven is moved by ihe Angels, who are 
severally assigned to individuals as guardians, and who are 
the bearers of tidings of God's bounty 10 men ; and, corre- 
sponding to this, the questions solved relate to the salvation 
and guidance of individual souls, and to the great gift of 
liberty, whereby God's bounty is specially shown. 

The Heaven of Mercury. — In the second sphere, the 
heaven of Mercury, appear the souls of those who did great 
things for humanity or for special nations, but who were 
actuated by raised motives ; personal ambition, desire of 
feme and honour, made 'the rays of true love mount up- 
wards leas vividly' (Par. y'l. 117}; and so they have the 
next lowest mansion of beatitude to the spirits that appeared 
in the inconstant Moon. The Emperor Justinian recites the 
proud history of the Roman Eagle, and shows how Divine 
Providence established the sway of the Roman people over 
all the earth, made the Eagle the instrument of the Atone- 
ment offered by Christ for all mankind, the avenger of His 
death, the protector of His Church. And in the eyes of 
the lawgiver of the Monarchy, who had restored Italy to 
the Empire and established Roman law — the work which 
Dante's Fcliro is to effect under altered conditions of 
Christendom — both Guelfs and Ghibellines are traitors and 
sowers of discord. Here, too, is Romeo of Villanova, who 
did in a leaser degree for Provence what Justinian did for 
the Empire, thus appearing with him in the sphere that ii 
moved by the Archangels, whose function ia to guide and 
jjtotect particular natiooa. And, even as the Archangels 
announce messagfii of BpecUl im^n and sacredness, ai 
Gabriel did to Mary, 10 Beatrice enif\a\M \a "Oitvut ■&« 
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mystery of man's tedempiion by the Incarnation and Cruci- 
fixion, the Bupreraest work at once of Divine Justice and 
Divine Mercy [Par. vii.), and touches somewhat upon the 
immortality of the sou! and the resurrection of the body. 

Tbe HeaTen of Venos. — The third hearen, the 
iphere of Venus, is moved by the celestial Principalities, 
whose ofGce is to influence earthly rulers to imitate the 

frincipality of God, by uniting love with their lordship. 
nto this sphere descend the souls of purified lovers, brilliant 
lights moving cirde-wise and hidden in the rays of their 
own joy. Carlo Martello, son of Charles ic of Naples, and 
«on'in-law of Rudolph of Hapaburg, who, by reason of his 
marriage with Clemenza, might have healed the feuda of 
Guelfs and Ghibellines, denounces the misgovernment of 
hit own house, and explains the influence of the celestial 
bodies for the constitution of society and the government 
of states (Par. viii.). That 'modern child of Venus,' 
Cuniz^a da Romano, the famous sister of Ezzelino, appears 
aa the type of a perfect penitent (Par. ix.). Like her, 
FolcD of Marseilles, poet and prelate, remembers the love 
sins of his youth, not with sorrow, but with gratitude to 
the Divine Mercy and wonder at the rayateries of Provi- 
dence. Rahab of Jericho, the highest spirit of this sphere, 
is a type of the Church, saved by Christ's blood from the 
roio of the world ; and, with a line thrust at the loveless 
avarice of the Pope and his cardinals, Dante passes with 
Beatrice beyond the shadow of the earth. 

The Heaven of the Sun. — To mark this higher grade 
of bliss and knowledge, Dante pauses on his entrance into 
the fourth sphere, the heaven of the Sun, to sing again of 
the Creation, the work of the Blessed Trinity, and the 
order of the Universe, the visible expression of the perfec- 
tion of Divine art {Par. x. l-ll). The Sun is ruled by 
the celestial Powers, the Angelic order that represents the 
Dirine majesty and power, combats the powers of darknes!^, 
and stays diseases. Here in two circles appear the glorious 
»uJ* of twenty-four teachen awi dotXat*, -»\iii "^"i^N*^**^ 
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world b]r example and doctrine — the twofold work of 
co-operatioD with the celestial Powers which it seen !□ its 
Buperemicent degree id the lives of St. Francis and St. 
Dominic, the champiooB who led the armieE of Christ 
against the powers of darkness and healed the spiritual 
diseases of the Christian world. St. Thomas Aquinas, 
the great light of the Dominicans, after naming the other 
eleven saints of his circle (Albertus Magnus, Gratian, 
Peter Lombard, Solomon, Dtonysius, Orosius, Boethius, 
Isidore, Bede, Richard of St. Victor, and Sigieri), sings 
the glorious panegyric of St. Francis, the Seraphic bride- 
groom of Poverty, laments the backsliding of the Dominicans 
\Par. xi.). St, Bonaventura, once general of the Fran- 
ciscans, extols the marvellous life of St. Dominic, the 
Chenibical lover of Faith, the great paladin in Holy 
Church's victorious battle where St. Francis bore the 
standard of the CrLici£ed (Pur. xii.}. Lamenting the 
degenerate state af the FranciEcans, he names the eleven 
saints that accompany him j St. Francis' perfect followers, 
IlluraiDato and Agoatinoi Hugh of St. Victor; Peter 
Comestor, and Peter of Spain (John in. Pope), Nathan, 
Chrysostom, St. Anselm, jElius Donacus, Rabanus Maurua, 
and the Calabrian Abbot Joachim. Each group thus closes 
with a spirit whose orthodoxy had been at least questioned. 
Sigieri of Brabant had ' syllogised invidious truths,' and 
probably met with a violent death ai the Papa! Court at 
Orvieto. Joachim of Flora, ' endowed with prophetic 
spirit,' had fearlessly assailed corruption in high places, 
and was himself regarded as fairly orthodox ; but his later 
Franciscan followers (from whom, however, Dante seems 
in several places to dissociate himself) certainly lapsed into 
hereey, following the steps of the author of the ' Eternal 
Gospel.' 

St. Thomas further explains to Dante the grides of per- 
fection in God's creatures, from the Angels downwards; 
B'AweAj'JfwJJivine light is more or leas imperfectly reflected, 
xid the JikencBB of the Divine ideas iwhc ik \«a ^tfectlY 
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expreased — perfectly only when the Trtniry creates immedi- 
ately, aa in the case of Adam and the humanity of Christ 
(Par. xiii.). Solomon, whoBC peeiless wisdom Si. Thomas 
had expl^Dcd as ' royal prudence,' instructs Dante con- 
cerning the splendour of the body after the resurrection, 
when the perfection of the beatitude of the soul will be 
completed (^Par. xiv.). And, in a mysteriously beautiful 
apparition of what seems to be another garland of spirits ia 
the Sun, this vision of doctors cloat^s ; and Beatrice and 
her lover are 'translated to more lofty salvation' in the 
glowing red of Mars. 

The Heaven of Mare. — The fifth heaven, the sphere of 
Mars, it ruled by the Angelic Virtues. According to 
Dionysius, the Virtues imitate the Divine strength and 
fortitude, and their name signifiee <a certain manly and 
masculine strength in them, and an unconquercd and uncon- 

Suerable valour' (Colet on Dionysiua). Their special 
inction is to make all things in God "strongly and man- 
fully valiant in chaste and masculine virtue.' Christ Him- 
self ' taught us that true virtue and strength among men 
was endurance, by enduring gloriously unto death, even 
(he death of the Cross. This becoming weak even to death 
was the strength and fortitude of God ' {iHJ.). There- 
fore, in Mars, Dante beholds a great ini:.ge of the Crucified, 
bJood-red, formed by atari which are the souls of the 
warrior saints, whom the Virtues impressed at their birth 
with the influence of the planet (Par. xvii. 76-78), to 
be strongly and manfully valiant, and to do notable things on 
earth (f^i'i?. 92, 93}, even as the Virtues, according to St. 
Bernard, work signs and prodigies among the elements. It 
it by means of this Angelic order, virlates ctlorum, that the 
Sign of the Son of Man shall appear in Heaven, as foretold 
io the Gospel. 

Cacciaguida parses from the right arm of the Cross 10 
greet his descendant, like Anchifles to jEneas in Elysium. 
In his long discourse with Dante {Par. xv. and Jtyi.,\ >«« 
dimiy discern a splendidlif tdea\ -^^tAMtt di i S.v««. VcSaK. 
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; of the twelfth ceatury, before the corrupting 
influence of France had fallen upon it, and before the 
houilily of the Church to the Empire, with the resulting 
confiieion of persons la the city, had involved the Florentines 
in the feuda of Guelfs and Ghibellines. Then, having 
bitterly lamented the decay of the old Florentine families 
and the corruplion of their successors, Cacciaguida co-operates 
with the Virtues by inspiring Dante with endurance and 
fortitude to suffer unjust exile and perform his life's work 
[Par. xrii.). In the famous and moat noble lines, to 
which reference has already been made in touching upon 
this epoch of Dante's life, Cacciaguida foretells the poet's 
banishment, the calumnies of hia enemies, his sufferings in 
exile, his forming a party to himself, the fliture greatness of 
Can Grande, Dante's own certainty of eternal fame. And 
let him be no timid friend to truth, but make manifest his 
whole vision, and especially assail corruption in highest 
places (cf. Men. iii. l). The keynote of the closmg 
years of Dante's life is struck at the opening of Canto xriii. ; 
'And that Lady who was leading me to God said : Change 
thy thought ; think that I am near to Him who unburdens 
every wrong.' Gazing upon her, his affection ' was free 
from every other desire.' Then, with a charge of celestial 
chivalry across the sky, this vision of warriors closes ; 
Joshua and Judas Maccabxus, Charlemagne and Orlando, 
William of Aquitaine and Riaoardo, Godfrey de Bouillon 
and Robert Guiscard, flash through the Cross, and are 
rejoined by Cacciaguida in their motion and their song. 

The Heaven of Jupiter. — The silvery white sphere of 
Jupiter, the sixth heaven, is ruled by the Dominations, the 
Angelic order who are ' an express image of the true and 
archetypal dominion in God,' according to Cold's rendering 
of Dionysiua : ' for the dominion in them is simple and un- 
mingled, and devoid of all subjection, ruling over all, use- 
ful to all, a true and unmingled liberty of bearing sway after 
the form aad paUero of God.' Their function is to draw all 
thioga to imitate this dominion, bo that tuiei» tivi-j 'otit w>jfc 
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lordship in God acd men may imitate this domiDioD by sub- 
jectioQ and obedience. This, then, ii the sphere of idea] 
gOTcromeat, the heaven of the planet that effectuates Justice 
i[on earth I^Par. xviii. 115-117). The aouls of faithfij 
ind juBt rulers appear as golden lights, singing and flying like 
celestial biids. They lirst form the text DiSgitt iiuliliam 
qid'mdicalu lerram, 'Lore juBtice you that are the judges of the 
earth' {^IVisdam i. i, Vulgate), tracing gucceBEiTely the 
letters until they rest in the final golden M, the ini^ 
letter of Monarchy or Empire — the Empire under which 
alone can justice be paramount on earth. Nest, those 
higher form the head and neck of an Eagle ; while those 
below first form a liiy upon the M, and then peacefully 
follow the higher spirits in forming one complete imperii 
Eagle {Par. xriii. 1QO-114J. The Guelf powers who 
follow the standard of the iily must thus submit to the 
universal Monarchy, the form of government ordained by 
God, and coming down directly from the fountain of uni- 
versal authority. In the varied details of these trans- 
formations the three great doctrines of the Dc Mtmarchia are 
shown step by step : the necessity of the Empire for the 
well-being of the world, the Roman acquisition of the 
Monarchy by right, the direct dependence of the imperial 
authority upon God. And, since justice is obscured and 
good government rendered abortive by the simony of the 
^tors of the Church, which leads them to oppose the 
Empire, Dante has a bitter word in season for the reigning 
pontiff, .'ohn xxn [Par. xviii. 130). 

In the perfect concord of its component spirits the Eagle, 
speaking with one voice, discourses upon the immutability 
and absolute justice of the Divine Will, which is inscrutable 
and incomprehensible to mortals (Par. xix.). Having 
rebuked the wickedness of all the kings and princes then 
reigning, from the Emperor^elect (Albert of Austria in 1300) 
to the King of Cyprus, it sets forth in contrast to them the 
example of Just and righteous monaictA Kwi \<^t.\ t:^ li^A:^. 
time, the SIX noblest of whom uo-m ii^^n "w* t-je— ^■s*^**-. 
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Trajan, Hezek!ah, CoDStaatine, the Norman William ii ot 
Sicily, and Rhipeus the Trojan (Par. XX.). The aalyation 
of Trajan, through the prayers of St. Gregory, and 
Rhipeua, by internal inspiration concerning the Redeemer to 
come, unyeila yet more wondrous mysteries in the treasury 
of Divine Justice, which suffers itself to be overcome by 
hope and love, Rhipeus, the justest among the Trojanfl 
and the strictest observer of right (Virgil, jffn. ii, +i6, 417 j 
cf. Acts X. 35J, at once solves Dante's difficulty concern- 
ing the saivatioQ of the just heathen who die without 
baptism, and indicates that the race who gave the ancestori 
to the Roman people was not without Divine light. 

Heaven of Saturn. — The last of the seven heavens of 
the planets is the sphere of Saturn, over which the 
Thrones preside. According to Dionysius, the Thrones 
represent the Divine Sleadfastnees ; by means of these 
AJigels will God execute Hia judgments ; and their special 
office is purification. Upon them God sits ; by which, 
according to St. Bernard, is meant supreme tranquillity, 
most placid serenity, peace which surpaaseth all understanding. 
In Saturn appear the contemplative saints, and the monks 
who kept firm and steadfast in the cloister. They pass 
up and down the celestial Ladder of Contemplation {Par. 
xxi. and xxii.), the stairway by which the soul mystically 
ascends to the consideration of the impenettable mysteries 
of God which transcend all reason. In this high stage of 
progress towards the suprasensible Beatrice does.not^ unile, 
for Dante's human intellect could not yet sustain it, and the 
sweet symphonies of Paradise arc silent. St, Peter 
Damian discourses upon the impenetrable mysteries of 
Divine predestination, and rebukes the vicious and luxurious 
lives of the great prelates and cardinals. St. Benedict 
describes the foundation of his own great order, and laments 
the shameless corruption of contemporary Benedictines. 
And in this, and, above all, in the cry like thunder which 
burau from the contemplatives at the caocluBion of Peter 
Damian'B words, threatening the Dtwie ^CB^ewitt VmAi 
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«1 fall upon the corrupt paetors of the Church, the sainte 
the Beyenth sphere unite themaelvea with the celestial 
Thrones, whose office ia purification, and who are the 
mirrors of the terrible judgments of God. 

The Qeioinl. — At Beatrice's bidding Dante follows the 
CODtemplatiTei up the celestial ladder, entering the Firma- 
• ment at the sign of the Gemini or Twins, beneath which he 
was born {Par. xxii. ii2, etc.). To his natal stars, or 
rather to the Cherubim with whose virtue they are ani- 
mated, Dante appeals for power to complete the work for 
which they have inspired him. !n a momentary vision, 
with the capacity or his inward sou! enlarged, he looks 
down upon the whole Universe, and estimates aright the 
relative value of all things in heaven and earth, now 
that he is prepared to witness the true glories of Paradise. 

The Stellar Heaven.— The Firmament or atellar 
heaven, (he eighth sphere, is ruled by the Cherubim, 
who represent the Divine Wisdom ; and is the celestial 
counterpart of the Garden of Eden. Here the fruit 
of man's redemption is mystically shown in a vision of 
the triumph of Christ, the new Adam, surrounded by myriads 
of shining lights which draw their light from Him and 
represent the souls of the blessed whom He has redeemed 
{Par, xxiii.). After Christ has ascended from this 
celestial garden, where Mary is the rose and the Apostles 
the lilies, the Archangel Gabriel descends with ineffable 
melody and attends upon the new Eve, ' the living garden 
of delight, wherein the condemnation was annulled and 
the tree of life planted,' * in her Assumption. 

The four spheres of the higher planets had set fortii a 
celestial realisation of the four cardinal virtues. Prudence, 
Fortitude, Justice, and Temperance, which perfect man 
according to the capacity of human nature ; now, in this 
sphere of the Cherubim whose name indicates plenitude of 
the knowledge of God, Dante ia examined upon the three 
theological virtues, which ha^e God {m ^Vvtw »iifLO--*&Vi.t 

' Si, John of Dimaicui onlhe ^«^HIl^^^^^^. 



transcends the knowledge of our reason, and which put man 
on the way to Eupernaturai happiness. Hii answeri to St. 
Peter upon Faith {Par. xxi*.), to St, James upon Hope 
{Par. XXV.), to St. John upon Chanty {Par. xxvi.), con- 
lain the Tery essence of the devout wisdom of the achoolmen 
upon those three Dinnc gifts, whereby man participates in the 
Deity and 'ascends to philosophiee in that celestial Alhena, 
where Stoics and Peripatetics and Epicureans, hy the art of 
Eternal Truth, concordantly concur in one will ' (Conv. iii. 
[4). And all the celestial music cannot quite drown the 
poet's sigh for that fair Florentine sheepfofd, from which 
he is still barred out, though Hell and Heaven have opened 
for him their eternal gates! {Par. xxv. i-ia). Within a 
fourth light the soul of Adam appears, to instruct Dante 
upon the proper cause of his fall and upon his life in the 
Earthly Paradise, now that the poet has seen the triumph 
and ascent of the new Adam. Adam, in whom was directly 
infused all the light lawful 10 humao oature to have {Par. 
xiii. 43 ), is the last soul that appears to Dante until the 
consummation of the vision in the Empyrean. On the close 
of his discourse, a hymn of glory to the Blessed Trinity 
resounds through Paradise, a laugh of the Universe in joy 
of the mystery of Redemption {Par. xxvii. 1-9). Then, 
while all Heaven blushes and there is a celestial eclipse as at 
the Crucifixion, St. Peter utters a terrible denunciation of 
the scandals and corruption in the Papacy and the Church, 
wherein Dante certainly makes good the claim he practi- 
cally asserts for himself, in the Epistle to the Cardinals, 
of being the Jeremiah of Roman Catholicity. 

The Histli Heaven. — When the saints have returned 
to their places in the Empyrean, Dante, after a last look to 
earth, passes up with his lady into the ninth sphere, the 
crystalline heaven. Beatrice discourses upon the order of 
the heavens and the want of government upon earth, pro- 
phesjing that, before very long, deliverance and refDrmaticHl 
•'''J/ COOK, even as St. Peter had aDno\mced ui the ■pbere 
l>elow. Here, where Nature commence, T1m»k Via x 
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preparatory manifestation of the nine Angelic orders, the 
ministers of Divine ProTJdence, who ordain and dispose aJ] 
things by moving the spheres. They apjiear as nine circles 
of flame, revolving round an atomic Point of surpassing 
brilliancy, which symbolises the lupreme unity of God : 
' From that Pobt depends Heaven and all Nature ' [Par. 
xxviii. i,i\. Each Angdic circle is swifter and more 
brilliant as it is nearer to the centre, each Hierarchy striving 
after the utmost possible assimilation to God and union with 
Him. Swiftest and brightest of all are the Seraphim, who 
move this ninth sphere — the Angelic order that represents 
the X)ivine Love, and who love most and know most. ' Id 
the Angela,' says Colet on Dionysius, ' an btensity of 
knowledge is love ; a less intense love is knowledge.' The 
relation of the Seraphim to the Cherubim is that of fire 
to light; their special office is perfecting, as that of the 
Cherubim is illumination. All the orders contemplate God, 
and manifest Him to creatures to draw them to Him. 
Receiving from God the Divine light and love that makes 
them like to Him, the higher orders refiect this to the lower, 
like mirrors reflecting the Divine rays ; and these lower 
orders refiect it to men, ao rendering all things, as far as 
possible to each nature, like to God and in union with Him. 
After disUnguishbg between the ditferent orders, according 
to Dionysius, Beatrice speaks of their creation aa especially 
illustrating the Divine Love, which the Seraphim represent 
{Par. xxix.), and their place in the order of the Universe, 
Uie M of the rebellious, the reward of the faithful, and 
their almost infinite number. Each Angel belongs to a 
different species, and each differa from every other in ils 
reception of Divine light and love. 

Tt.6 Empytean. — Dante and Beatrice now issue forth 
of the last material sphere into the Empyrean, the true 
Paradise of vision, comprehension, and fruition, where man's 
^ will is set at rest in union with universal Good, and his 
intellect in the posaesuoo of universal T[u<-b>. ^^-a^^-v^ 
point the ii'ieraJ sense and 6\c a\\c%w) to«,«v- KVj" ^s* 
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ideal life of man has been act forth in the seven apherea oF 
the planets, the work of redemption and the influence of the 
celestial intelligences explained in the eighth and ninth 
spheres, Dante's blindnesa on entering this final heaven of 
pure light — a blindness followed by a new celestial sight and 
new faculties for comprehending the essence of spiritual 
things — seems analogous to the passage from mortality to 
immortality, perhaps an allegory of death itself (Par. xxx. 
46-60). Like Galahad at the achieving of the Sangreal, 
' he began to tremble right hard when the deadly flesh 
began to behold the spiritual things.' The first empyreal 
vision is still a foreshadowing preface : a river of light, the 
stream which makes the city of God joyful, the wondrous 
flowers of celestial spring, the living sparks of angelic fire. 
This river of grace Divine is the fountain of wisdom from 
which, according to Bernard, the Cherubim drink, to pour 
out the streams of knowledge upon all God's citizens; and 
of this fountain Dante, too, drinks with his eyes, that he may 
more fully see the vision of God which he has to relate, 
to diffuse His knowledge upon earth as the Cherubim do 
from Heaven. 

By the light of glory his mind is rendered capable of 
seeing those spiritual things which the blessed behold with 
immediate intuition, and of union with the Divine Essence 
[Par. XXX. 100-103). The river is seen as a circular 
ocean of light ; the saints and Angels appear in their true 
forms, all united in the sempiternal Rose of Paradise. Eveo 
at this height of ecstatic alienation from terrestrial things, 
Dante can turn in thought to Pope and Emperor who 
should be leading man to beatitude ; a throne is pre- 
pared lor Henry in this convent of white stoles, while the 
hell of the Simoniacs is gaping for Boniface and Clement. 
Beatrice has returned to her throne, her allegorical mission 
ended ; and for this supreme revelation of the Divine beauty 
in the mystical Rose, where there is no impediment to the 
Dirioe light, but ecstatic saints and fi<jing^Tif,eU are absorbed 
m love and rision, her place is taVen b) Sv. "ftemiti, fra^ 
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as Virgil had been replaced by Matilda. St. Bernard seems 
to represent the glorified contemplative life in our heavenly 
country, ae Matilda had eymbolised the gloriiied active life 
in the state of restored Eden ; beginning an earth in the 
speculation of supernal things, it is perfected in Heaven in 
the immediate intuition of God. In an exquisite lyrical 
interbreathing Dante addreaseB Beatrice for the last time, 
thanking her for having led him from servitude to liberty, 

{raying to her for final perseverance (Par. xxxi. 79-90). 
Inder the guidance of Bernard, he prepares himself for the 
vision of the Divine Essence, by discipiining his spiritual 
sight in contemplation of the glory of the satnta and of the 
ineffable beauty of Mary, surrounded by her AngeU, and 
clothed, as Bernard himself puts it elsewhere, in the Sun 
by whose lire the prophet's iips were cleansed and the 
Cherubim kindled with love. 

Throughout the Rose two descending lines divide the 
redeemed of the old law from the redeemed under the 
oew. The one line passes down from Mary's throne, com- 
posed of holy women, ancestresses of Christ or types of 
His Church ; Eve, Rachel, Sarah, Rebecca, Judith, Ruth 
{Par. xxxiy. With Rachel, in the third row, Beatrice 
is seated. The opposite line passes down from the seat of 
the Baptist, Christ's precursor ; and commences with St. 
Francis, His closest and moat perfect imitator, St. Benedict 
(in the third row opposite to Rachel and Beatrice), St. 
Augustine. The lower sections of each half of the Rose 
are occupied by the little children who died before attaining 
use of reason ; and who yet have different degrees of blies, 
according to the inscrutable mysteries of predestination and 
Divine Justice, which willed to give grace differently to 
each. Another vision of Mary, the supreme of created 
things, ■ the face that is most like to Christ, whose beauty 
alone can dispose thee to see Christ' (Par. xxxu. 85-87), 
is the prelude to the vision of the Deity. Before her hovers 
her chosen knight, Gabriel, the ' WMig.\v at ^^Ai 'Cs*. 
pattern of celestial gallanuy, Icggiadria. V^o-itA. Vw -(s* 
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Adam and St. Peter, Moses and St. John the Dlvtoe ; 
opposite the two latter are St. Anne and St. Lucy. Thai 
the three Ladies who took pity upon Dante in the dark 
wood, when the mvEtica! journey opened, have been seen in 
their glory at its close. 

Mary and the Divine Essence. — At:d the poet turns 
finally to the Primal Love, by Mary's grace and Bernard's 
intercession in that supreme hymn that opens the most 
wonderful closing canto of the CommtSa ; — 

'Vcrginc Msdrc, figii. del tuD Figlio,' 
' Virgin Mother, daughter of thy Son.' Setting forth her 
predestination from eternity to bring the Redeemer into the 
world, her office of love and hope to Heaven and Earth, 
her infinite excellence and dignity, her power and never- 
failing love, St. Bernard implores of her grace for Dante to 
rise to the vision of the Divine Essence now, in ecstatic 
contemplation, and then for his final perseverance that, on 
his return to earth, her loving protection may strengthen 
him against the assaults of passion, until he rejoice once 
more in the Beatific Vision for all eternity. 

In answer to Mary's intercession, the vision is granted to 
Dante, wherein the last and perfect beatitude of man consists. 
All ardour of desire dies away. Entering into the Divine 
Light, uniting his intellectual vision to the Divine Essence, 
his soul is fulfilled of all blessedness. He beholds the ly\K 
of all creation, and, as his power of intellectual insight is 
supematurally enlarged, he beholds the Creator. He con- 
templates the mystery of the Blessed Trinity, and the union 
of the Divine to the Human Nature in the Person of 
the Word — aa much of the inscrutable Triune God as 
may be permitted to any created intellect in the Beatific 
Vision. The vision ceases, but his desire and will ate 
moving in perfect harmony with the will of God. His mind 
has attained id its proper end and perfection, united io 
^xiity to 'the Love that moves the Sun and all the 
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Italian traniUtion at Vicenci in 1519, and in the original Latin at 
Paria in 1J77; Oa Dt Manarciia in i;;9it Baile. The latter work 
had beeo trintlaled into Italian hy Mariilio Ficino in the latter half of 
the fifteenth aatary. The Letter to Henr^ tii wat fint puhliahed ' 
an aJd lalian venioa in 1547 ; in ita origiin\ Latin V) VJiWe "vn v1 
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The Spittle 10 Can Griode wii firil pubiiibed in 17QQ, ihc Echpui 
in 1719. The letten ai 1 whale were firtt edited by Witce in i J17, 
■Dd by Torn ia 1J41. 

Tbcie ai-E eamplcte cdiEioni of the Opirt Mineri, with innDtitioii) 
■nd commcntuirt, by FriticeUi ia three voluniei {vol. i, OmnmUri >nd 
Ecl^ua; vol. iL yium,n,^DiMi„u,ril,ui,DiAquait Tcrrt; voLiiJ. 
dniinit and Efhdci\,^ lire each, often reprinted ; ind by G, B. Giuliani 
in Una Yolumei {yUt Nurve and CiBiaaiim ; Ceirnlu ; Oftri Laiint, 1 
vol).). A critical edition of the Ojxri Minor! ii ia preparation under 
the auipicei of the Societa dtstetca iuLiana, but only the Di Fulgari 
Ebqatiuia ha< ai yet been published (edited by P. Rajiia. Florence, 
1896} ; luch an edition of the Canaaiiir, it tpccially needed, and ii 
being prepared by Prof. Michele Birbi. There are excellent editioni of 
the Di Mintrchim edited by Wilte (Uipiig, 1874) ; of the Vitt Korea, 
by Witte (Lfipiig, 1*76, J marki),by Ateiiandro d'Ancona (and edition, 
J lire. Pill, 1884), by Caimi (Florence, 1891, t'So lire), by O. L. 
PuKtiai (with a &,mmatit delh vHa diDaiU, I'lj lire. Turin, 1897). 
Aa idniini miiwi of Pio Rajna'i critical edition of the Dt V-lgari 
Elijuntia ia publiihed for one lira (Florence, 1897). 
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./ D^nu. London, 1889, 7/6) ; the Di Miitarciia, by F. 1. Church 
(London, 1878), and by P. H. Wick.teed (Hull, 1896, etc, 1/9) ; of 
the Ltliers by C. S. Latham (Dasrt-i tltva Lituri. Boiton and 
London, 6/-), lad by P. H. Wicluteeri [A previmnt: Iranthtm, tfti, 
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Uatpuy, Earfy Italian Lkiraiatt (traailated by H. Oeliner. Londoa, 
1901) ; P. H. Wickiteed and E. G. Gardner, Oun axJ Gavaimi 
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ipoij f B. G. Gardner, Danu'i Lyrical Pstlrj ^n fie^iv'uw^. 
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T%e Sluaiiiii it Aaut a Terra — which profctici lo be k lecture 
delivered by Dante « Veroni, oD Iinuitv lolh, ijzo, toneeming the 
reUtln poiitian of Water and EirUi on the lurfacc of the globe— -wii 
firat publuhed in ijoS, No ui. of it ii known to eiiil, and there ii 
abeolntely no reference to [he work or to the event in any earlier j 
writer. It ii uiually regarded ai a forgery, but Dr. Moore hat certiioly \ 
proved thai, ai fii ai iotetoal evidence gMi, an eiceedingly itfong e>if ' 

— SIB be made out in favour of i» genumeneii I^Studai in Dinlr, Mcond 

i-Krie.. 0,fo.d, 1899). 

E. ThI DiVlNA COMHZDI* 

(i.) EMmii iiiUh Nun and Commnlark- j 

Tbe dm three edition! of the Dwiu QmmidU were priated in 1471, 
It Fuiigno, Mantua, and Jeii. They were reprinted, together with ihf 
NeapoliUn edition of 1477, by Lord Vernon and Paniiii 1 L. Primi 
ihaiiri Edixhmi iclla Divint CMimtdu lauralmiiia rhtrmfai [London, 
iSjg). The firti Venetian edition it dated 1477, ihe lirit Florentine 
U%X. There were about fifteen edition! of the Dnha QmmiJk 
puUiihed before the end of the fifteenth century. The Firit Aldine 
wa> printed in i;di. 

In the Temple Clatiici : tuliao text with Engliih proie Ciaiulitiun) 
00 opposite pigel, mapi and notei, edited by Oelmet, Iranitationi by 
Carlyle, Okey, and Wickiteed. 3 voli. Londoa, 1899. 1/6 or if- 

T/a HttI,Piirga„ry, P^raiiu <./ Dmu MgiUri, idilidwilh Tran.Uimu 
and Nuti by A. J. Butler. 3 voU. (London, iBBs, etc.) 11/6 ad>. 

Vernon, W. W, Reading, aa lie Inferno, Purgaiario, mid PtraJht, 
liitjly baled ufon iht Commentary sf Bii-venum da Imola. 6 volt, (two 
on each part. 141. or joa.). London, t894-i90i. Italian teil, 
Eogliib trsmUtion, very complete commealary. 

La Di-vina Commtda ritredu/a mi tan t ammtwtata da C. A. Scartai- 
aini. 1 lOll. Leipzig, l8;4-iS90. iG marki. (The famout Ltifair 
Cemminrary. VoL iv. containa the Pralixmini.) EdixHU Mmart, In 
one volume, Milan, ig^J and 1896. 4-50 lire. 

Cemmrdia di Danli Aligiitri, preteiula dalla viia, lie., da A. Lubin. 
Padui, t88t. zolire. 

La Dkdita Cmmtdia en il cimmiBU di T. Casini. Florence, 
5th edition, 1895. 4 lire. 

La Divina Cmmtdui, illuiirara nJ h^iii 1 atlli feiom, A ewra Ji 
C, RIcci. Milan, 1E97. 40 lire. 

"■• by Frjlicelli 
^ntariei of 
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R. W. Church, Datiti i a, EiiMt, $/- ; M. F. Ronetti, ^ SiaJm 0/ 
Dmli, 3/6 ; J. A. Symonili, ^ fnlreJinrim Is til Stmdf 0/ Dmlt, 7/6 ; 
P. H. WJckileed, Danu: Six Straimi. i/-. 

(iii.) Sniiyinrj I, til Dnma Ctmmida 

Aintili,G^TtfKrc!ugrafiadiiyuigp«Dan/att. Milan.lSgi, i61ire. 

Benvcauto da ImoLi, Comtnlum super Danlii Aldigherii Commdiamf 
Veinon ind Laciita. 5 voli. Florence, 1SS7. 

Fay, R. A, CiHca-daite sflki Drvma CammidU. Cambridge, Maai, 
iSgg, and LoDiion, 1894. 50/-. 

Gitdaer, B.G.,£l<»n'il'n Hiavm: a Siiu^ t/th Faredia (with a 
cliiptci on du X.rCKn]. and edition reviKd, Wcttmintter, icioo, 11/. 

Hettinger, Danti't Dhiina Ommtdia, in Scs/n and yala, edited by H. S. 
Bowden. London, 1GS7. (Very uieful, but curiouily inaccurate.) iq/6. 

Luptoo, J. H., Jasmii CtJilui mjnr efrra Dinifm, London, i g6j. 

Moore, E., Tixniai Critidtm of ikt Drtiina Ccmnadia, Cambridge, 
1889. iW- , 

Moorf, B., Sndii, n DbiU. Fitit and Second Serict. Oiford, 1S96 
■nd 1899. 10/6 each. 

tAoore,Z^Timt-RifiraKainlla DniKO Commidia. Olfotd, 1887. 

Perec,?., I ulli ctrcii dil Furgaltrit, lie. Milan, 1S96. 

Rocca, L., Di alcmi ammimi dtlla D.C. nmfiali nei primi tiint' anai 
Jmfa la nnne di Dame. Florence, ijqt. 

■ncntariei of Craiiolo de' Baoibaglioli (Udine, 1891), Jicopo della Lana 
(Bologna, ig55, etc.), the Otlimo (Piia, 1817-19), Pielto Alighieri 
Florence, 1845), Boccaccio (Florence, l86j, etc.), FranceKa da Bu[i 
(Pita. 1858-61). and othera later, are worth coniulting, Eilracta are 
■ 1u given in ScarUiilDi'i Commentariei and in Paget Toynbee'a Dam 
Diciirmary. On the vexed qucation of the moral topography of the 
h/trmt, tc Wickiteed-i Appendix V. to Wiite'a Buays, and the article 
by F. D'Olidio in the Nut^t ^nli>l=Fia, ScfUmlicT 15, 1S94. 

The Gitrfalc DaHiim and the B-dlniini, delta &eieii Danmca luiiana 
■re publiibed roonihly, under the direcilun of Count G. L. Paiacrini 
and Prof. M. Barbi retpcciively. 

Of the DumeiODi Engliih tranilatiom of the Dh^nB Ciamedia, oihi^r 
thiD the prOK tisniUtiona included with the teat under (i.), may be 
Dtealioned Cary'i and LDngfellow't ; Haaetfool'i in Cfu rimt ; C. E. 
Ksrtad'i in proK j C. Muagrive'i of the Infernt id the nine-Hue metie 
of S|>nier i C. L. Shidwell'i of ihe Pirgaln-ii in the metre uaed by 
AD.ire<r Marvel! in hli Hotttian 'Ode to Cromwell,' The leraa rima 
n a meuu'e nol eaiily adapted la En^liib apcrch. Fint introduced 
iniu Engliih by Chaucer, wilh the modifiiatioM which the difference of 
our proiody (rom the Ttalbti renuiie*, m Wo ^t»^jnimNi »A A ijimW" 
**. Ledj fMinor Potmt »i. in SVe»i'» SiuJmi' » Ch«-"'Vs'- ■-"■ ""°^- 
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by Wyatt and Surrey, by Sir Philip Sidney and other Elixabethans 
and even once by Milton (in hit paraphrase of Ptalm ii.). Among the 
few notable English poemt in tersea rima written during the present 
century, Shelley's unfinished Triumph •/ Ufe stands supreme, and in it 
we may in very truth — 

Behold a wonder worthy of the rhyme 

Of him who, from the lowest depths of hell. 
Through every paradise and through all glory. 
Love led serene, and who returned to tell 

The words of hate and awe ; the wondrous story 
How all things are transfigured eacept Love. 
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I. DIAGRAM OF THE UNIVERSE IN THE 
DIVINE COMEDY 

A=J«niuilem, crowned by Calvary j B=Ii»1jf, and, preiuin»bly, 
tht Dark Wood; C = Ctnlre of Earth; D = Spiia, the Weitera 
limit of the inhabiled world i E = The Gangea, the Eailero limit; 
F=HeII j G= Purgatory, crowned by Eien, H. 
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II. CLOCK MARKING SIMULTANEOUS 

HOURS AT DIFFERENT REGIONS 

OF THE EARTH 

[After Dr. E. Moore*8 Time-References in the Divina Commedia.'] 

To indicate changes of hour, the reader may imagine the rim of the 
clock to revolve counterclockwise^ while the five hands remain 
stationary, or the hands to revolve clockwise^ while the rim remains 
stationary. 




Thus, for example, Putg. xxvii. I-5, the sun was rising at Jerusalem, 
* there where his Maker shed His blood,' when it was midnight in 
Spain (on the Ebro) and noon in India, 'the waves in Ganges 
burnt by noon * ; and therefore sunset in Purgatory i * wherefore 
the day was departing, when the Angel of God joyfully appeared 
to us.* 
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DANTE 
IV. PURGATORY 



Gale of St, Peler 



SeconH T«rrac< 



Scomigiani.OriP, Pieire de 

In Valley of Prma, : Sor- 
dello; Rudolph of Hapiburg, 
OKocar of Bohemia ; Philip 



iiarlci I of Anjou ; 
I 111 of AraMoni 
riiofEoglaiHliWU- 



Vi.con.L.Coor 
!Hope. 



Purgation of Pridt. Om 
AldobCDndeSchi, OH^ri 
Gubbio,ProveniaiioSal 



Purgation of Euvy. S. 
Rinic'r da Calvoli. 



Anget of Ff atnna; \.avi 



PnrgBtion of Anger. Matti 
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PVKGATORY -^conthmeJ. 



CANTOS 



Steps. 


Angel of Meekness. 




xvii. 


Fourth Terrace. 


(Virgirs discourse of Love.) 
Purgation of Sloth. Abbot 
of San 2^no. (Dream of 
Siren.) 


I^Love 
defective. 


xvii.- 
xix. 


Steps. 


Angel of Zeal (or Diligence). 




xix. 


Fifth Terrace. 


Purgation of Avarice and Pro- 
digality* Adrian v 5 Hugh 
Capet ; Statius (who joins 
Virgil and Dante). 


Sins of the 
Flesh, or 
Love ex- 
cessive. 

) 


xix.- 
xxii. 


Steps. 


Angel of Justice (or Liber- 
ality). 


xxii. 


Sixth Terrace. 


Purgation of Gluttony. Forese 
Donati ; Bonagiunta of 
Lucca ; Martin iv ; Ubaldo 
degli Ubaldini ; Abp. Boni- 
face of Ravenna ; Marchese 
of Forli. 


xxii.- 
xxiv. 


Steps. 


Angel of Temperance. (Sta- 
tius on Generation.) 


xxiv.- 

XXV. 


Seventh Terrace. 

1 


Purgation of Lust. Guido 
Guinicelli, Arnaldo Dani- 
ello. 


XX v. - 
xxvi. 


Purging Fire. 


Angel of Chastity. 




xxvii. 


Last Steps. 


Cherubim with Haming 
sword ? (Dream of Leah.) 




xxvii. 


Earthly Para- 
disc. 


Matilda. 

Triumph of the Church, Bea- 
trice. 
Mystical Tree of the Empire. 
Lethe and Eunoe. 


Eden State 
of Inno- 
cence Re- 
gained. 

A 
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xxviii,- 
xxxiii. 
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VII. PRINCIPAL SOVEREIGNS CONTEMPO- 
RARY WITH DANTE 

(1265-1321) 
POPES 

Clement iv, 1264-1268. 
[Purg, Hi. 125.] 

B. Gregory x, 1271-1276. 

B. Innocent v, 1276. 

Adrian v, 1276. 

[Purg, xix. 100, etc.] 

John xxi, 1276-1277. 

[Par, xii. 134.] 

Nicholas III, 1277-1280. 

[Injl xix. 67, etc.] 

Martin iv, 1281-1285. 

[Purg, xxiv. 22,] 

HoNORius IV, 1285-1287. 

Nicholas iv, 1288-1292. 

St. Celestine v, 1294. 

[I»/l iii. 60 ; Inf, xxvii. 105.] 

Boniface viii, 1294- 1303. 

[Inf. xix. 53, 76, etc.; xxvii. 70, 85, etc ; Purg, viii. 131 ; 
XX. 87 ; xxxii. 156 ; Par, ix. 126 ; xii. 90 ; xvii. 50 ; xxvii. 
22 ; XXX. 148 ; Mon, iii. 3 ? ; E/>tst. viii. 10 ?.] 

B. Benedict xi, 1303-1304. 

[Apparently nowhere mentioned in Dante's works, though 
some identify him with the f^eltro of In/, i., and others 
with the 'defunct high-priest' of Ej>ist, viii. 10.] 

Clement v, 1305- 13 14. 

[Inf, xix. 83, etc.; Purg, xxxii. 148, etc.; Par, xvii, 82; 
xxvii. 58 ; XXX. 142 ; Ej>Ut, v. 10 ; vii. 7 ; viii. 4.] 

John xxii, 13 16- 1334. 

[Par, xviii. 130? xxvVi. ^%.'\ 
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EMPERORS 

Rudolph of Hapsburg, 1272-1292. 

[Purg. vi. 103 ; vii. 94 ; Par, viii. 72 ; Com/, iv. 3.] 
AooLPH OP Nassau, 1292- 1298. 

[Com/, iv, 3.] 
Albert or Hapsburg, 1298- 1308. 

[Purg, vi. 97, etc. ; Par, xix, 115 ; Conv, iv. 3.] 
Hekry of Luxemburg, Henry vii, 1308-13 13. 

[Purg, vii. 96 5 Par, xvii. 82 ; xxx. 133, etc.: Epist, v- vi., 

VII.] 

Louis or Bavaria, 13 14- 1347. 

KINGS OF FRANCE 

St. Louis ix, 1226-1270. 

[Not mentioned by Dante ; unless, perhaps, indirectly in 
Purg, vii. 128, and xx. 50, 61, 66.] 

Philip III, 1270-1285. 

[Purg, vii. 103, 105.] 

Philip iv, 1285-1314. 

[Inf. xix. 87 ; Purg, vii. 109 ; xx. 91 ; xxxii. 152 ; Par. xix, 
120 ; Ej>ist, viii. 4.] 

Louis X, 1 3 14- 1 3 16. 

Philip V, 1316-1322. 

KINGS OF ENGLAND 

Henry hi, 1216-1272. 

[Purg. vii. 131.] 
Edward i, 1272- 1307. 

[Purg, vii. 132 J Par, xix. 122.] , 

Edward ii, i 307-1327. 

KINGS OF NAPLES AND SICILY 

Manfrxdi op Suabia, 1258- 1266. 

[Purg, iii. 112, etc. 5 y, E, i. 12.] 

CttAMLMS I OF AsjOUf IzSS-llSl, 

[fff/lxix, ^^ j Purg. vii, 113, 124*, xi. 1*17 \ xx. ^i^tXc^V 
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(After tlie Sicilian Vespers, Sicily under House of Aragon separated 

&om Angevin Naples.) 



KINGS OF NAPLES 

Charles i or Anjou, 1282-1285. 

Charlxs II op Anjou, 1285-1309. 

IPurg. V. 69 5 vii. 126 ; xx. 79 ; Par, vi. 106 ; xlx. 127 ; 
XX. 63 ; Conv, iv. 6 ; f^. E. i. 12.] 

Robert of Anjou, 1309-1343. 

[Par, viii. 76, etc., 147 ; Epist, vii, 7 ; perhaps the * Golias ' 
of Epist» vii. 8, and the * Polyphemus * of Eclogue ii.] 

KINGS OF SICILY 

Peter hi of Aragon, 1282-1285. 
Jamxs II OP Aragon, 128 5-1 296. 

Frederick ii of Aragon, 1296-1337. 

[Purg, iii. 116 5 vii. 119 5 Par, xlx, 130 ; xx. 63 5 Conv, iv, 
65 F', E, i, 12.] 

KINGS OF ARAGON 

James i, 121 3-1276. 

Peter hi, 1276-1285. (Also King of Sicily after 1282.) 
[Purg, vii, H2, 125, etc.] 

Alfonso in, 1285-1291, 
[Purg. vii, 116.] 

James ii, 1291-1327. (King of Sicily from 1285 to 1296.) 
[Purg. iii. 116 J vii. 119} Par, xix, 137.] 



INDEX OF NAMES 



(Se^ also Tables of Nell, Purgatory, Paradise) 



Alighieri, Dante, his birth, 3 ; 
family, 4 ; boyhood, 6, 7 ; bio- 
graphers, 7 ; first love, 8, 9 5 
youth and friends, 9, 10; military 
service, 12 ; loss of Beatrice, 13 ; 
philosophic devotion, 1 3 ; moral 
aberrations, 14; friendship with 
Forese Donati, 149 15 ; supposed 
loves, 15 ; marriage and debts, 
15; first steps in political life, 
16, 17 5 embassy to San Gemig- 
nano, 17 ; possible visit to 
Rome, z8 ; Priorate, 19, 20 ; 
subsequent political acts, 21 ; 
alleged embassy to the Pope, 21, 
22 : accusations and sentences 
agamst him, 23 ; his undoubted 
innocence, 24 ; first period of 
exile, 25 ; at Gorgonza and 
San Godenzo, 26 ; breaks with 
the Bianchi, 27 ; goes to Verona, 
27, 28 ; at Bologna and Padua, 
28 ; in Lunigiana and the 
Casentino, 28, 29 ; probably at 
Paris, 29, 30 ; in die advent of 
Henry of Luxemburg, 30-32 ; 
letters and fresh sentences, 32, 
33 ; does not accompany the 
Emperor against Florence, 34 ; 
renewed wanderings, 34; ad- 
monishes the cardinals, 35 ; 
at Lucca and again sentenced, 

jSf »Ueged rejection of amntity 



(from which he is excluded), 36; 
at Verona, 36, 37 5 at Ravenna, 
37, 38 ; his embassy to Venice, 
38; his death, 38; his works, 39, 
40 : his commentators, 41, 42 ; 
debt to Guido Guinicelli, 43, 
44 ; his Flta Nuova, 44-53 ; 
his Canzonierey 53-59 ; his Con- 
vhvioy 59-64 ; his De Monarciia, 
65-71 ; its reception, 71, 72 5 
his De Vulgari Eloquentla, 72- 
76 ; his Letters, 76-79 ; his 
Epistle to Can Grande, 80, 81 ; 
Eclogues, 81-84 ; Divina Com- 
media, 85-89 ; Injerno, 90-101 j 
Purgatorio, 10I-I20 ; Paradiso, 
120-138. 

Abati, Bocca degli, 100. 

Durante degli, 6. 

Acquasparta, Cardinal Matteo da, 
19, 20, 21, 22. 

Adam, 73, 134, 138. 

Adimari (Florentine family), 15. 

Adolph of Nassau, 63. 

Adrian iv.. Pope, 66. 

v., Pope, III. 

^neas, 68, 91, 105, 129. 

Agostino, 128. 

Aguglione, Baldo da, 33. 

Alagia, iii. 

Alberigo, Frate, 89, 100. 

Albert of Austria, 19, 31, 63, 131, 
. Albertus Magnus^ 60^ 128. 
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DANTE 



Alighieri, Beatrice, 1 5, 37. 

Bella, 6, 7. 

Francesco, 7. 

Jacopo di 



37, 41. 
— Pietro 



di 



Dante, 15, 35, 
Dante, 8, 15, 



35, 37>4i»S9- 
Tana, 7. 

Alighiero i^ 4. 

II, (Dante's father), 4, 



6, 



Altoviti, Palmieri, 23. 

Anastasius, Pope, 96. 

Anchises, 105, 129. 

Anne, St,, 138. 

Anselm, St,, 128. 

Aquinas, St. Thomas, 3, 60, 92, 

93,94, 96, 107, III, 120, 128, 

129. 
Argenti, Filippo, 95. 
Aristotle, 10, 93, 94, 96, 109. 
Amaldo Daniello, 57, 113. 
Augustine, St., 81, 137. 
Augustus, 66, 68, 69. 
Averrhoes, 63, 94. 



B 

Beatrice, 'the glorious Lady of 
my mind,* 8 ; her brother, 10 ; 
her death, 13 ; Cino's canzone 
on, 1 3 ; Dante's wanderings 
from her, 14 ; in Dante's work, 
39, 40 ; in the Vita Nuwa^ 44* 

53 ; 55, 56, 57, 59 ;. reference 
to her in the Convivioy 62 ; 63, 
66 ; her symbolism in the Dhina 
Commedia, 87, 88 ; sends Virgil, 
91 5 named by Virgil in the 
Purgatorio, 105 ; her part in the 
Earthly Paradise, 116-119; 
guides Dante through the spheres 
of Paradise, 121-136 ; her glory 
in the Empyrean, 136, 137. 
BambMgUoU, Graziolo dei, 41, 59, 
7'* 






Bardi, Simone dei, 8. 

Bede, St., 128. 

Becchi, Lippo, 23. 

Belacqua, 105. 

Bella, Oianodella, 16, 17, 18. 

Benedict, St., 132, 137. 

<■ XI., Pope, 27. 

Benyenuto da ImoU, 10, 41, 95, 

96. 
Bernard, St., 115, 116, 123, 129, 

132, 136, 137, 138. 
Blacatz, 105. 
Boccaccio, 7 et passim, 
Boethius, 13, 59, 128. 
Bonagiunta, 52. 
Bonaventura, St., 128. 
Boniface viii.. Pope, 2, 16-24,26, 

29, 66, 88, 89, 98, III, 136. 
Branca d'Orifi, 89. 
Branetto di Bellincione, 4. 

Latini, 9, 63, 97. 

Bnmi, Leonardo, 7 et pass'm. 
Bmtos, loi. 
Buondelmonte, 4. 
Buoso da Duera, 100. 
Buti, Francesco da, 41. 
Butler, A. J., 119 (footnote). 



Cacoagvida, 4, 22, 25, 129, 130. 
Caesar, i, 65, loi. 
Calvoli, Fulcieri da, 26. 

Rinieri da, 108. 

Cammino, Gherardo da, 63. 
Cante de' Gabbrielli, 22. 
Carlo Martello, 17, 127. 
Casella, 10, 14, 55, 104. 
Cassius, 1 01. 
Cato, 68, 103, 104. 
Cavalcanti, Cavalcante, 96. 
Guido, 9, 10, 15, 18, 20, 

37, 47, 54, 73, 96. 
Celettine v., St., Pope, 16, 104. 

CeTV)tTU%, <^\. 

Ccf <^H Ww\ AtA^ M^ 'v^'^ ^<i> -1.^- 
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Charlemagne, I, 65, 66, 69, 130. 
Charles i. of Anjou, 2, 5, 6, 11, 

106,111. 
n. of Naples, 11, I2, 17, 

21, 32, III, 127. 

of Valois, 21, 22, 23, III. 

Charon^ 92. 

Ciacco, 89. 

Cicero, 139 93 < 

Cimabue, 3. 

Cincmnatus, 68. 

Cino da Pistcia, 10, 13, 34, 41, 58, 

73» 78» 79' 
Clement iv., Pope, 2. 



v., Pope, 29, 31, 33, 35, 
4O9 88, 89, 136^ 
Clemenxa, 127. 
Colet, J. (on Dionysras), 129, 

130, 135.. 
Colonna, Sciarra, 26. 
Compagni, Dino, 16, 20, 21, 22. 
Conrad iii.. Emperor, 4. 
Conrad in of Suabia, 6. 
Constance of Aragon, 11. 
Constance, Empress, 125, 126. 
Constantine, 65, 69, 118, 132. 
Cunizza, 127. 
Cyprus, King of, 131. 



D 

David, 131. 

Diedati, Gherardino, 23. 

'Dionysius,' 123, 128, 129, 130, 

Dbllinger, 119. 
Dominic, St., 128. 
Donati, Corso, 14, 15, 16, 18, zo, 
21, 22, 29, 30, 89, 112. 

Forese, 14, 15, 112. 

Gemma, 15, 37, 61, 82. 

Manetto, 15. 

Nella, 112. 

Piccarda, 125. 

UbertinOf 15. 



E 

Elisei (family), 4. 
Este, Rainaldo da, 76. 
Eve, 137. 



FoLCo, 127. 

Francesca da Rimini, 37, 44, 94, 

100. 
Francis, St., no, 128, 137. 
Frederick i.. Emperor, i, 32, 66. 
II., Emperor, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 

31*63,65,73,96, 105. 
of Aragon, 21, 79. 



Gabriel, St., 58, 126, 133, 157. 

Galahad, 136. 

Gambara, Gherardino da, 26. 

Gentucca, 35. 

Geri del Belle, 4. 

Geryon, 98. 

Gianni, Lapo, 10, 54, 73. 

Giants, the, 99. 

Giotto, 3, 28. 

Giovanna, 13. 

Giuochi (family), 35. 

Godfrey de Bouillon, 130. 

Gratian, 128. 

Gregory i. (the Great), Pope, 132. 

VII, (Hildebrand), Pope, i, 

2,65. 

X., Pope, 10. 



Griffin, the mystical, 11 6- 118. 
Guidi, the Conti, 33. 
Guido, Fra, of Pisa, 41, 80. 

Novello da Polenta, 37, 



38, 82. 

del Duca, 108. 



DooMtuSf JEliuBf 128. 



\ 



Gainicelli, Guido, 3, 43, 44, 45, 



1^4 



INDEX 



H 

Hauteville, House of, ii. 
Henry iii^ King of England, io6. 

IV., Emperor of Germany, 2. 

VII., Emperor, 30-34, 40, 63, 

67» 76, 77, 78, 79» 81, 88, 136. 
Hezekiah, 132. 
Hugh of St. Victor, 128. 

I 

Ilario, Frate, 79, 

Illuminato, 128. 

Isidore, St., of Seville, 95, 128. 



James, St., 134. 

Jeremiah, 13, 79, 134. 

Joachim of Flora, 128. 

John the Baptist, St., 137. 

Chrysostom, St., 128. 

of Damascus, St., 133 (foot- 
note). 

the Evangelist, St., 134, 138. 

XXI. (Peter of Spain), Pope, 

128. 

XXII., Pope, 35,71, 88, 131. 



Joshua, 130. 
Judas Iscariot, loi. 

Maccabaeus, 1 30. 

Judith, 137. 

Justinian, Emperor, 38, 65, 126. 

L 

Lana, Jacopo della, 41. 

Lapa, 6. 

Latino, Cardinal, 10. 

Leah, 114, 115. 

Louis of Bavaria, 38, 71. 

St., of France, 2. 

Lubin, A., 123 (footnote). 
Lucia (St. Lucy), 91, 106, 138. 
Lucifer, 86, gz, pj, 97, 99, 100, 
loi, 102, 
Luago, I. del^ 20 (footnote). 



\ 



M 



Malaspina, Conrad, 106. 

Franoeschino, 28. 

Moroello, 58, 77, 78, 79, 

III. 

Manfredi, 2, 3, 5, 11, 73, 104. 

Marco the Lombard, 109. 

Mary the Blessed Virgin : Beatrice 
under her banner, 50 ; sym- 
bolises Divine Mercy, 91 ; the 
Queen of Mercy, 105 j examples 
of her life, 107, 108 ; her praises, 
116 ; Queen of Humility, 125 ; 
her Assumption in the Stellar 
Heaven, 133 ; her glory in the 
Empyrean, 137; her intercettion 
for Dante, 138. 

Matilda, 5, 47, 115, 117, 1 18, 1 19, 

137.. 
Mazzini, 73. 

Medusa, 95. 

Meliboeus (Dino Perini), 82. 

Milotti, Fiducio dei, 83. 

Monferrato, Marquis Giovanni of, 

75- 
Montefeltro, Buonconte da, 12, 

105. 

Guido da, 63, 98, 105. 

Moore, E., 40, 89, loi. 

Mopsus (Giovanni del Virgilio), 

82. 
Moses, 138. 
Musciatto Franzesi, 26. 
Mussato, Albertino, 82, 83 



N 



Nathan, 128. 

Niccolo da Prato, Cardinal, 27. 

Pisano, 3. 

Nicholas 111., Pope, 10, 11, 98. 

Norton, C•^^S^. 
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Oderioi, 108. 

OrdeUaffi, Scarpetta degli, 26. 

Orlandi, Orlanduccio, 23. 

Orlando, 130. 

Orosiuf, 128. 

Orsini, Cardinal Napoleone degli, 

29. 
Ottmo, the, 15, 22, 41, 56, 58. 
Otto, I, 65. 
Ottocar, 106. 



Paul, St., 91, 116. 
Pazzi, Carlino dei, 26, 89. 
Pcrini, Dino, 37, 82, 83. 
Peter, St., Apostle, 134, 138. 

of Aragon, 11, 106. 

Comestor, 128. 

Damian, 132. 

the Lombard, 128. 

of Spain (see John xxi.). 

Petrarch, 30, 57, 79, 83. 

Phibp the Fair, 21, 26, 29. 

Phlegyas, 95. 

•Pietra,' 15,56,57. 

Plato, 59. 

Poggetto, Bertrando del, 71. 

Poggi, Andrea, 7, 

Leone, 7, 

Portinari, Folco, 8, 10. 

Manetco, 10, 35, 

Pigello, 20, 



Rabanus Mavrus, 128. 
Rachel, 114, 115, 137. 
Rahab, 127. 
Ranieri di Zaccaria, 35. 
Rebecca, 137, 
Rhipeus, 94, 132. 
Riccomanni, Lapo, 7. 
Richird ot^t. Victor, 81, ug, 
RiaoardOp ijo. 



Robert the Wise, King of Naples, 

^ 31-34* 35* 82, 83- 

Roland of Parma, 2, 

Romeo, 126. 

Romena, the Counts of, y;, 

Rossetti, 7, 44, 45, 50, 54, 113. 

Rudolph of Hapsburg, 1 1, 63, 105, 

106, 127. 
Ruggieri, Abp., 100 
Ruth, 137. 



Saladin, 94. 

Saltarelli, Lapo, 23, 24. 

Salvani, Provcnxano, 6, 108. 

Sapia, 108. 

Sarah, 137. 

Scala, Albuino della, 36, 37. 

Bartolommeo della, 27, 28, 

37. 
Can Grande della, 27, 36, 37, 

40, 76.79, 82, 85, 121, 130. 
Scartazzini, 8, 14. 
Selmi's Anonimo, 41, 
Sennuccio del Bene, 34. 
Serravalle, Giovanni da, 30. 
Shelley, 84. 
Sigieri, 128. 
Sinon, 99. 
Solomon, 128, 129 
Sordello, 105, 106. 
Spmi (family), 19. 
SUtius, III, 112, 113, 115, 118, 

119. 
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